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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to anyone requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, Art, 
Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. Kindly indicate whether you 
have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if you have any preference as to its location. 
Address EDUCATIONAL DEPT., The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
For Additional School and College Announcements See Inside Back Cover Page. 
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ILLIONS of men have donned uniforms in answer to the 


call to arms. In all justice to them, we who are under 
military age or exempt for other reasons, must prepare now for 
true patriotic service here to lessen their burden over there. 


Clark College, with its war-time courses, offers to young 
men of limited time and means, with a high-school education 
or its equivalent, unusual opportunities to prepare themselves 
for a commission in any branch of the U. S. service. 

This work can be supplemented by work from the regular 
college courses and a special war-time certificate is awarded 
for the satisfactory completion of two years’ work. Open to 
men up to thirty years of age. 

The college is generously endowed, thus permitting the low 
tuition fee of $50.00 with the best sort of faculty and equip- 
ment. For further information, address 


EDMUND C. SANFORD, President, Worcester, Mass. 


Clark College 





Worcester Academy 


DUCATED leaders of men are in supreme demand. Efficient 
military and civilian service now require, beyond any previous 
limit, that able American boys be trained for college and engi- 
neering schools by virile, patriotic men in strong, democratic 
schools where ethical training is of the truest kind and where 








physical and military training find their proper places. Worcester 


Academy offers this kind of preparation ‘for service. 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 
91 Providence Street WORCESTER, MASS. 





Founded 
1834 


Send for 
catalog 





























Goddard 
Seminary 


CO-EDUCATIONAL school 

with ideal surroundings in 
the heart of the Green Moun- 
tains — largest boarding school 
in Vermont. A _ favored cli- 
mate, pure water and air make 
ideal conditions for study. 
College Preparatory with 
special courses in Domestic 
Science, Business and Teacher 
Training. Work in Music re- 
ceives credit in Conservatories 
and Music Schools granting 
diplomas. 13 teachers. Four 
buildings with modern equip- 
ment. Gymnasium. Large 
campus provides for all athlet- 
ics and outdoor activities. A 














A School College Preparatory 
for Girls Abbot Academy Comer ath 
23 Miles Certificate rights. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
Founded 1828 
Situated in a famous New England town. Campus of 23 acres, with grove, tennis court and athletic fields. 
Modern buildings, containing studios, laboratories, library, art gallery, audience hall, gymnasium and 
infirmary. Established reputation in educational circles for scholarship and character. Long and suc- 


cessful history. Modern spirit and methods. MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


from Boston General Course 


large endowment fund makes 
possible low rates of $275-$300. 





No extras. Address 

ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, Litt. D., 
Principal 

Box 2 Barre, Vermont 
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~ Secretaries and ~"™% 
Business Teachers Needed ~ 





This is the opportune time for you to get { 
a business training, because there will be a 
serious shortage of commercial teachers and 
secretaries during the next few years. The 
demand for st 
raphers is already 
overwhelming. 








Intensive Business 
training is being giv- 
' en to meet war-time 


Students advance 
individually and may 
} enter any Monday. 


Send for new cata- 
' logue and View Book. 


Thesame highstand- 





ard of instruction and 
facilities will be main- A ae 
tained with noincrease |... ~~ r - 
in the Day school tu- 
ition rate. 
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18 Boylston Street - 
Boston, Mass. ‘ 
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HEBRON, MAINE 


T= future holds countless opportunities 
- for the wide-awake boys and far-sighted 
girls of today. How can your boy or girl 
meet the needs and responsibilities of that 
great time? 

Hebron, through its proper environment, 
close contact with students from many parts 
of the country, courses of study and plan of 
play, is moulding body, mind and soul for the 
tasks of this golden future. An ideal school 

















Westbrook Seminary ‘Mane 


A preparatory school for boys and girls with graduate degrees for young women. Six, buildings, 
nine acres of campus and athletic fields. Quarter-mile track. Gymnasium. Modern dormitories. 
Complete Courses in Domestic Science. College entrance certificates. Advanced courses for high 


school graduates. Languages, including Spanish. Thorough preparation for business—courses in 
shorthand, typewriting and bookkeeping. Special courses in Music. 88th year opens Sept. 18th, 1918. 


Clarence P. Quimby, President 


Write for catalog. Address 











for college preparation with practical courses 
for those not preparing for college. 
Buildings and dormitories are of the most 
beautiful type in New England. Its location 
in a hamlet having no resorts or distracting 
entertainments, affords conditions most ideal 






A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 











Parsonsfield Seminary $ 


For boys and girls. In the foothills of the White 
Mountains. 200acres. 4 buildings. 


air. All sports. College preparatory course. = 3 
Domestic science. Agriculture. Endowment per- KENT’S HILL, MAINE. ; 
mits $200 to cover all expenses. Booklet. a 
SUMNER L. MOUNTFORT, A. B., Principal , One of New England’s best equipped 
Box 4 Kezar Falls, Maine — schools, Extensive grounds. Modern 


for study, yet homelike atmosphere is main- 

tained. Practical courses in Sewing, Home 

Economics, and Domestic Chemistry will be 

added studies for girls in the coming year. 
For catalog address 

Wm. E. Sargent, Litt. D., Principal 
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NORTH PARSONSFIELD, MAINE 


Invigorating 








buildings. Fields for all athletic games. 
Stimulating winter sports. Courses pre- 
paring for college, scientific schools 
and business. Military training. Ex- 
ceptional coursesin music. The school 
offers equal opportunities for boys and 
girls at a very moderate cost. > 


Send for illustrated booklet. 
JOHN O. NEWTON, Principal. 
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Your bore 8 personality studied and directed by a large corps of able teachers. Wholesome food. Healthy 
outdoor life. Intelligent guidance in work and play. Fovensite and preparatory. departments. Each unit of 
16 boys ander an efficient master. Military training. New 


,000 residence hall, perfect in construction and 
appointments. Six buildings. 


Gymnasium, Six-acre athistic field. 78th year opens September, 1918, 
LOWER Soneot For BOYS from Ld J 14. Separate building. Distinctive management and housemother. 
Illustrated bookle JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 











HOWARD SEMINARY 


A Famous Old New England Country School 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Domestic Science 
and Home Management. Strong Courses in Instrumental and Vocal Music. Modern Lan- 
guages. The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate buildings. Large new sleeping 
porch. Swimming pool. Military drill. Horseback riding, canoeing, trips afield. Extensive 
grounds for tennis, golf, hockey, basketball and other sports. Live teachers. $600-$800. Upper 
and lower school. 50 pupils. For catalog address 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 20 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 























NOTICE TO READER 


When you finish reading this magazine, place 
% as Ny “38 », 2s ASS Era 4 far. § E+3 Gans \ a 1-cent stamp on this notice, mail the pn mn 7 2 x 
and it will be placed in the hands of our soldiers 


or sailors destined to proceed overseas. No wrap- 
ping—no address 
e A. S. BURLESON, Postmaster General 
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COMES 


MMEDIATELY after voting, the 
Rev. Jeremiah Soule stepped out- 
side the town hall to fortify himself 
with fresh air for the coming meeting. 
Several others had done the same. 

‘*Been a hard winter, Mr. Soule,’’ 
politely remarked one of the loiterers 
about the door. He was clad for the 
gusts of March like a sealer about to 
venture forth upon an Arctic floe. 

**And especially for the boys in the 
trenches, ’’ said the minister. 

‘*That’s a fact, sir. I didn’t mean 
we’d ought to complain. We had our 
share of coal and wood, I guess, if the 
wood was green and the coal mostly 
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slate. ’’ 

( ‘*And we had the money to pay for 
it. ” 

& The group of men stirred a little un- 
easily. 


‘*Honestly made, I think you’ll ad- 
mit that, sir,’’ said Arthur Watts, a 
strapping fellow of thirty years, who 
had been called in the first draft and 
rejected on account of his poor teeth. 

**T believe so—quite,’’ admitted Mr. 
Soule. ‘‘We are making good rope for 
the government and our allies, and no 
one is better pleased over it than I. 
I’m proud of the cordage plant. Yes, 
since this dreadful war had to be, the 
town has come honestly enough by its 
prosperity. ’’ 

The group felt that Mr. Soule had 
tactfully dodged the real issue, and they 
were content to have it so. Just then 
the polls were closed, and those who 
had brought lunch boxes proceeded to 
consume the contents. Others presented 
themselves at the anteroom, where 
George Bassett was dispensing his fa- 
mous chowder and coffee, together with 
pickles and bread and butter. 

‘*Tt frets the parson to see us keeping 
our money instead of blowing it all out 
in charity,’’ remarked Watts, across a 
steaming mug of strong coffee. He 
laughed indulgently. 

His friends did not echo his amuse- 
ment. They looked, if not exactly ill at 
ease, at any rate somewhat sober. 

The hall was packed when Joel 
Holmes, a massive and imperturbable 
person, was chosen moderator for the 
tenth successive time. Warrant in one 
large hand and gavel in the other, he 
inscrutably stared upon the expectant 
voters for a weighty minute. 

‘¢ The meeting will please come to 
order, ’’ he announced. The gavel smote 
the desk resoundingly. 

As usual, the first person to be recog- 
nized was fiery little Mr. Abel Crabbe, 
who had a few withering remarks to 
make concerning the warrant as a 
whole. He was greatly applauded. As 
a conscientious objector to everything, 
Abel was looked upon as an interesting 
feature of town meeting. 

A number of articles were then dis- 
cussed and disposed of without excite- 
ment until Henry Torrey rose. He was 
as much of an objector as Mr. Crabbe, 
but he dealt in irony rather than in 
blunt scorn. With a grim smile he 
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ORAWN BY E. F. WARD 
MR. CHAPMAN, LEM’S FATHER, WAS UP LIKE A FLASH. “ 


HE SHOUTED. 


proceeded to ridicule the library directors. When 
he had exposed them in their true colors, he 
made an impassioned motion to halve the appro- 
priation they asked for in Article 6 of the 
warrant. 

The motion was enthusiastically seconded, 
but on being put to vote Torrey’s was the 
only ay. The crowd enjoyed Torrey as they 
enjoyed Abel Crabbe, but they had perfect 
faith in the library directors, the town officers 
and the warrant. 

Early in the proceedings it was evident that 
Article No. 10 was to furnish the event of the 
day. It ran as follows: 

‘“*That the sum of $25,000 be appropriated 
for the improvement and embellishment of 
Farragut Square, said improvement to include 
the removal of the four old buildings now abut- 
ting upon it, the erection of a flagpole and a 
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HOLD ONI” 


“NO, IT AIN'T, BY JUPITERI" 


suitable band stand and the widening of Brig 
Street on the bay side of the square. ’’ 

When the article was reached, no disposition 
was shown to dispose of it quickly. Fenville 
wished to hear the report of the committee and 
the opinions and impressions of. each and every 
member thereon. The plan had caught the pop- 
ular fancy. Nearly every man there was ready 
to back it firmly, even boastfully. 

Pompous Mr. Baxter, the chairman of the 
committee, sounded the keynote. He sketched 
the history of the cordage plant, which had 
begun ‘as an unaspiring ropewalk. He com- 
pared it to the ugly duckling that became a 
regal swan. And the swan, he said, pursuing 
the simile, had not flown out of their hands 
in spite of the great wings it had grown. 

At this point the moderator’s voice and gavel 
were called upon to quell a disturbance in 
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the rear of the hall apparently occa- 
sioned by the entrance of some late 
arrivals. 

When order was restored Mr. Bax- 
ter, continuing the pean to the town’s 
prosperity, spoke of the uniquely local 
character of the cordage plant; of the 
fact that virtually everyone, from the 
president down to the office boy, con- 
cerned with it was a native of Fenville. 
And besides a liberal salary everyone 
had a share in the profits. Nearly every 
penny of. the stock was owned right in 
the town of Fenville. All of which was 
no news, but everyone relished Bax- 
ter’s glowing phrases just the same. 

The speeches of the other commit- 
teemen were in the same tenor. Fen- 
ville had made money out of its cordage ; 
was still making money. It could afford 
to pat its own back, and the pat might 
well take the form of a renovated and 
beautified town square that would ad- 
vertise its business smartness to all 
beholders. 

As the last of the committeemen sat 
down, some one in the rear of the hall 
addressed the moderator. 

‘*Mr. —?’’ queried that official, un- 
able to see the speaker clearly. Like 
the old hall, recently destroyed by fire, 
the new structure had made a conces- 
sion to the fair and inquisitive sex in 
the shape of a deep rear balcony. 

‘*Warren—Miles Warren. ”’ 

An excited craning of heads followed, 
and even Joel Holmes showed the 
human being beneath the armor of 
officialdom. 

‘* Miles Warren!’’ he ejaculated. 
Then his gavel mechanically reminded 
him of his duties and he recalled the 
meeting to order. It took vigorous rap- 
ping to still the persistent murmurs and 
the eager turnings. 

‘*I’d like to say a few words about 
Article 10,’’ said the man under the 
low balcony. 

‘*Well, I guess you can!’’ boomed the 
moderator. He was preserving his self- 
control with difficulty. His hands fid- 
geted and his circular face showed a 
deepening crimson. ‘‘ But we can’t 
hear what you say way back there—or 
see you, either,’’ he added. ‘‘Please 
step a little farther forward if you will, 
Mr. Warren. ’’ 

The storm of welcoming applause for 
the son who had so unexpectedly re- 
turned to his native town after two 
years of splendid service in the far- 
famed Foreign Legion suddenly fell to 
a shocked silence. They saw now why 
Sergt. Warren had come home. His 
father stood beside him. Miles needed 
some one to guide hini up the narrow 
aisle—for he was blind. 

Fenville had heard of the metal cross 
pinned to the faded tunic and had 
shared the pride of John Warren and 
his wife, Abigail; but it had not heard 
of the searred face and sightless eyes. 
Miles had gone forth to fight for de- 
mocracy ‘‘ like a true knight of old,’’ 
the Fenville Weekly Gazette had said. 
The townspeople had not smiled at the 
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THE ROSE 


P in the old squire’s north pasture on 

the side of Nubble Hill, there was 

and still is a spring of remarkably pure 
water that was reputed to cure many ills, 
including ‘‘rheumatiz.’’ It was said that the 
Pequawket Indians used to journey long dis- 
tances to drink from it. It is the ‘‘boiling’’ 
type of spring, and the water, which is stone- 
cold, bubbles up through white quartzose sand 
at the foot of a low granite ledge. It flows 
throughout the year at the rate of about eight 
gallons a minute. 

It had always been called the Nubble Spring, 
but when the old squire and Addison made 
their plans for selling the spring water they 
rechristened it the Rose-Quartz Spring on ac- 
count of an outcrop of rose quartz in the 
ledges near by. 

The celebrated Poland Spring, thirty miles | 
from Portland, Maine, was then just coming 
into public notice, and the old squire saw no 
reason why our spring should not prove as 
profitable. Indeed, his visions of making a 
fortune from the Rose-Quartz Spring were as 
rosy as the rock round it. Ever after we young 
people came home to live at the old farm the 
old squire greatly desired to make money in 
order to provide us with advantages. His dear 
old head was as full of schemes as a Florida 
orange is full of seeds. 

He had had the water analyzed by a chemist 





in Boston, who had pronounced it as pure as 
Poland water, and, indeed, 
so like it that he conld detect 
little or no difference. Addi- 
son, who was then eighteen 
years old, also believed that 
there was a fortune in the 
Rose-Quartz Spring, and all 
of us were soon enthusiastic 
about the project. 

First we set to work to 
make the spring more at- 
tractive. We cleared up the 
site and formed a granite 
basin for the water, shel- 
tered by a little kiosk with 
seats where visitors could 
sit as they drank. We also 
cleared up the slope round 
it and set out borders of 
young pine and balm - of- 
Gilead trees. 

We sent samples of the 
water in bottles and kegs to 
dealers in spring waters, 
along with a descriptive 
cireular—which Addison 
composed—and the state- 
ment of analysis. Addi- 
son embellished the 
circular with several pic- 
tures of the spring and its 
surroundings, and cited 
medical opinions on the 
value of pure waters of 
this class. We also invited 
our neighbors and fellow 
townsmen to come and 
drink at our spring. 

Very soon orders began 
to come in. The name 
itself, the Rose - Quartz 
Spring, was fortunate, for 
it conveyed a suggestion 
of crystal purity; that 
with the analysis induced 
numbers of people in the 
great cities, especially in 
Chicago, to try it. 

Far less was known in 
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1870 than now of the precautions 
that it is necessary to take in sending 
spring water to distant places, in 
order to insure its keeping pure. 
Little was known of microbes or 
antisepsis. 

The old squire and Addison decided that they | 
should have to send the water to their custom- 
ers in kegs of various sizes and in barrels; 
but as kegs made of oak staves, or of spruce, 
would impart a woody taste to the water, they 
hit upon the expedient of making the staves of 
sugar-maple wood. The old squire had a great 
quantity of staves sawed at his hardwood floor- 
ing mill, and at the cooper shop had them made 
into kegs and barrels of all sizes from five gal- 
lons’ capacity up to fifty gallons’. After the kegs 
were set up we filled them with water and 
allowed them to soak for a week to take out 
all taste of the wood before we filled them from 
the spring and sent them away. 

We believed that that precaution was suffi- 
cient, but now it is known that spring water 
can be kept safe only by putting it in glass 
bottles and glass carboys. No water will keep 
sweet in barrels for any great length of time, 
particularly when exported to hot climates. 

The spring was a mile or more from the 

, farmhouse; and at a lit- 

tle distance below it we 

built a shed and set up 
a large kettle for boiling 
water to scald. out the 
kegs and barrels that 
came back from custom- 
ers and dealers to be 
refilled. We were careful 
not only to rinse them 
but also to soak them be- 
fore we cleaned them 
with scalding water. As 
the business of sending 
off the water grew, 
the old squire kept a 
hired man at the 
spring and 
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WITHIN A FORTNIGHT FOUR MORE BARRELS AND KEGS WERE RETURNED 
TO US, IN AT LEAST TWO CASES ACCOMPANIED BY SHARP 
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was James Doane. He had been 
with the old squire six years and 
as a rule was a trustworthy man 
and a good worker. He had one 
failing: occasionally, although not very often, 
he would get drunk. 

So firm was the old squire’s faith in the 
water that we drew a supply of it to the house 
every second morning. Addison fitted up a little 
‘water room’’ in the farmhouse L, and we 
kept water there in large bottles, cooled, for 
drinking. The water seemed to do us good, for 
we were all unusually healthy that summer. 
‘*Here’s the true elixir of health,’’ the old 
squire often said that summer as he drew a 
glass of it and sat down in the pleasant, cool 
‘*water room’’ to enjoy it. 

Addison and he had fixed the price of the 
water at twenty-five cents a gallon, although 
we made our neighbors and fellow townsmen 
welcome to all they cared to come and get. 
We first advertised the water in June, and sales 
increased slowly throughout the summer and 
fall. Apparently the water gave good satisfac- 
tion, for the kegs came back to be refilled. By 
the following May the success of the venture 
seemed assured. Those who were using the 
water spoke well of it, and the demand was 
growing. In April we received orders for more 
than nine hundred gallons, and in May for 
more than thirteen hundred gallons. ; 

The old squire was very happy-over the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. ‘‘It’s a fine, clean busi- 
ness, ’’ he said. ‘‘ That water has done us good, 
and it will do others good; and if they drink 
that, they will drink less whiskey. ’’ 

Addison spent the evenings in making out 
bills and attending to the correspondence; for 
there were other matters that had to be attended. 
to besides the Rose-Quartz Spring. Besides the 
farm work we had to‘look after the hardwood 
flooring mill that summer and the white-birch 
dowel mill. For several days toward the end of 
June we did not even have time to go up to 
the spring for our usual supply of 
water. But we kept Jim Doane 
there under instructions to attend 
carefully to the putting up of 
the water. It was his sole busi- 
ness, and he seemed to be attend- 
ing to it properly. He was at the 
spring every day and boarded at 
the house of a neighbor, named 
Murch, who lived nearer to Nub- 
ble Hill than we did. Every day, 
too, we noticed the smoke of the 
fire under the kettle in which 
he heated water for sealding out 
the casks. 

The first hint we had that 
things were going wrong was 
when Willis Murch told Addison 
that Doane had been on a spree, 
and that for several days he had 
been so badly under the influence 
of liquor that he did not know 
what he was about. . 

On hearing that news Addiso 
and the old squire hastened to 
the spring. Jim was there, sober 
enough now, and working indus- 
triously. But he looked bad, and 
his account of how he had done 
his work for the last week was 
far from clear. The old squire 


“QUARTZ SPRING 


gave him another job at the dowel mill and 

stationed his brother, Asa Doane, a strictly 

temperate man, at the spring. We could not 

learn just what had happened during the past 

ten days, but we hoped that no serious neglect 
occurred. 


and to draw the water. His name | had 


But there had. 

Toward the middle of July a letter of com- 
plaint came—the first that we had ever received. 
‘*This barrel of water from your spring is not 
keeping good,’’ were the exact words of it. I 
remember them well, for we read them over 
and over again. Addison replied at once, and 
sent another barrel in its place. 

Before another week had passed a second 
complaint. came. ‘‘This last barrel of water 
from your spring is turning ‘ropy,’’’ it said. 
Another customer sent his barrel back when 
half full, with a letter saying, ‘‘It isn’t fit to 
drink. The barrel is slimy inside. ’’ 

Addison examined the barrel carefully, and 
found that there was, indeed, an appreciable 
film of vegetable growth on the staves inside. 
The taste of the water also was quite different. 

Within a fortnight four more barrels and 
kegs were returned to us, in at least two cases 
accompanied by sharp words of condemnation. 
‘*No better than pond water,’’ one customer 
wrote. 

We carefully examined the inside of all these 
barrels and kegs as soon as they came back. 
Besides invisible impurities in the water, there 
was in every one more or less visible dirt, even 
bits of grass and slivers of wood. 

There was only one conclusion to reach: Jim 
Doane had not been careful in filling the kegs 
and had not properly cleansed and scalded 
them. As nearly as we could discover from 
bits of information that came out subsequently, 
there were days and days when he was to 
‘*hazy’’ to know whether he had cleansed the 
barrels or not. He had filled them and sent 
them off in foul condition. 

Addison wrote more than fifty letters to cus- 
tomers, defending the purity of Rose-Quartz 
Spring water, relating the facts of this recent 
‘saccident’’ and asking for a continued trial of 
it. I suppose that people at a distance thought 
that if there had been carelessness once there 
might be again. Very likely, too, they sus- 
pected that the water had never been so pure 
as we had declared it to be. Owners of other 
springs who had put water on the market 
improved the opportunity to circulate reports 
that Rose-Quartz water would not ‘‘keep.’’ 
We got possession of three circulars in which 
that damaging statement had been sent broad- 
cast. 

There is probably no commodity in the world 
that depends so much on a reputation for purity 
as spring water. By September the orders for 
water had fallen off to a most disheartening 
extent. Scarcely three hundred gallons were 
called for. 

In the hope that this was merely a tempo- 
rary setback, and knowing that there was no 
fault in the water itself, the old squire spent 
a thousand dollars in advertisements to stem 
the tide of adverse criticism. So far as we 
could discover, the effort produced little or no 
effect on sales. The opinion had gone abroad 
that the water would not keep pure for any 
great length of time. By the following spring 
sales had dwindled to such an extent that it 
was hardly worth while to continue the busi- 
ness. Considered as a commercial asset, the 
Rose-Quartz Spring was dead. 

Regretfully we gave up the enterprise and 
let the spring fall into disuse. It was then, I 
remember, that the old squire said, ‘‘It takes 
us one lifetime to learn how to do things.’’ 





phrase, for there had always been something 
gallant in Miles; he had always had a fear- 
less and honorable outlook upon life. 

‘*T’m not much use to them over there, so it 
seems good to. get home,’’ he said. ‘‘And on 
town-meeting day. I knew father wanted to be 
here, and I did, too, so we came right over 
from the depot. ’’ 

Sightless: thrown back into the discard. But 
there was the same firm mouth and the same | 
upright carriage of the well-shaped head. | 
Broken? Not a bit of it. Everyone could see 
that. The old spirit was there, just as gallant 





as when he had set out for the battlefields of 
France. 

‘“This Article No. 10,’’ continued the ser- | 
geant. ‘You don’t know how strange it sounds. | 
Because I’ve come straight home from over | 
there, you know. I was going to say, without | 
seeing anything on the way.’’ He smiled. 
‘‘And that’s true, too. What I mean is, I 
haven’t had time to get adjusted to the change. 
It wasn’t till just now that I said to myself, 
the war’s thousands of miles off, way across the 
ocean. Not that the ocean would stop Fritz 
from getting at us mighty quick if he ever 
beats us over there. You may depend on 
that. 

‘*Some one has to make the things that are 
needed and get paid for them. That’s of course. 
But I haven’t been seeing that side. I’ve been 
seeing France and England and our own boys 





| you help the millions that have lost their 


with their backs to the wall. I’ve been seeing 
new graveyards grow ; bigger than big towns— 
as big as cities. And°cities that were nothing 
but graveyards. Towns that were nothing but 
ash heaps. Rich lands churned up into terrible 
deserts. 

‘And I’ve met men—met them all the time 
—who’d been seeing the same and worse in 
Russia and Poland and Serbia and Roumania— 
the whole Christian world being battered and 
ripped to pieces. 

‘*That is the way you think about it over 
there. What can you do to stop it—how can 


fathers or mothers, husbands or wives, or 
children—that have no food or homes or coun- 
try? That is what you ask yourself day and 
night. 

‘*You can never give them back what they 
have lost. But if you had money, you could 
keep some of them from dying of cold and 
hunger; little children at least. That is about 
all money means to you over there. 

‘*So when I come home to hear that Fenville 
has grown rich, why, I can’t seem to sense it! 
And that you want to fix up Farragut Square, 
—make it pretty,—buy the town a kind of 
decoration because it has been lucky enough 
and smart enough to make money—out of the 
war. It’s like blood money to me—like blood 
itself; a drop for every penny. ’’ | 

Fenville had never tolerated criticism, but | 





the man in the faded uniform with the cross 
on his tunic and his head up, and his poor, 
blind, scarred face, exerted a strange influence 
over the audience. Even the least imaginative 
man had his vision of what that figure sym- 
bolized. 

“‘It was looking at him, as much as hear- 
ing him speak—why, I seemed to get a sight 
right over to France as clear as if I had 
been there,’’ explained Mr. Totten afterwards. 
‘*France made Farragut Square look kind of 
small. ’’ 

**T’ll say just one thing more,’’ Miles went 
on, and you could have heard a pin drop 
in that hall. ‘‘If any of our boys don’t come 
back,—Lem Chapman and Frank Keeler and 
the others,— those that do, will they think 
a prettified Farragut Square is the best mon- 
ument for the ones who died for us over 
there?’’ 

The sergeant turned, and John Warren took 
hold of his arm to lead him back. Mr. Chap- 
man, Lem’s father, was up like a flash. 

‘*Hold on!’’ he shouted. ‘‘No, it ain’t, by 
Jupiter!’’ 

Crash! Out came the handclapping like the 
rattle of rifle fire. More than one shrewd old 
eye was moist, and few were the hearts that 


did not beat. with a more generous quick- ' 
; ness. 


‘*What can we do, Sergt. Miles?’’ asked Mr. 
Chapman. ‘‘ You have told us what we 





shouldn’t do, and I for one thank you for it. 
We want to do the right thing. Every man of 
us here does. Tell us what it is.’’ 

‘‘Let us dispose of Article 10 first,’’ said 
Dr. Shepard. The house approved, and Mr. 
Chapman gave way. The article was put in 
the form of a motion, was voted upon, and 
defeated as if it had never had a friend in the 
world. 

‘‘Make a motion, Miles!’’ shouted a score of 
voices. 

‘*Do you want to know what I should do?’’ 
said the soldier. ‘‘There are places in France 
and Belgium that used to be towns. Some 
haven’t even the cellars left. An American 
society has been formed to take hold of the 
work of building up those places after the war. 
We could write to that society and get the name 
of a town that once was—a little one; one 
where perhaps our own boys have fought. 
Fenville could put the money she meant to 
spend on herself into helping to make it a town 
again. It would help, don’t you worry about 
that. So Fenville could feel, always, long after 
our time, that that little French town was her 
camarade. And it would be her bit; Fenville’s 
bit. ” 

When he could make himself heard, the 
Rey. Jeremiah Soule made a motion, the gist 
of which was that a committee be appointed 
to correspond with the society with the object of 
learning the name of some small devastated 
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town in France or Belgium that would be a| Mr. Crabbe, the conscientious objector, was| ‘‘ Three cheers for Sergt. Warren, then! ’’ | 


worthy recipient of twenty-five thousand dol-| one of the first to rise on the ay vote. The | shouted Mr. Chapman. 


‘* And make them 


lars from Fenville’s treasury, the same to be fiery little man had his streak of sentiment, | rousers !’” 


expended toward rebuilding the town at the 
end of the war. 


being put to vote it was carried unanimously. 


after all. 


So had Henry Torrey, who said gruffly that the rear of the hall. 
A dozen voices seconded the motion, and on | he was glad to see the town’s money spent | 


| for a really useful purpose for once. 


‘*He and John went out,’’ said a voice in 


‘*Cheer him from the steps!’’ cried another. | 
The crowd filed out. ‘The two Warrens were | 


THE COLLEGE STUDENT 
FRATERNITY Oxy Frederick Paul 


college life has come in for more praise 

or more blame than the so-called Greek- 
letter fraternity. Before we proceed to bestow 
either the one or the other, let us recognize 
that the fraternities have come to be one of the 
largest and most significant of our American 
institutions. In round figures the college fra- 
ternities have a total enrollment of three 
hundred thousand (more than four times the 
enrollment of thirty years ago), and they rep- 
resent in lands, buildings and endowment an 
investment of more than twelve million dollars. 

There are no fraternities at Princeton or at 
Oberlin, and none at one or two of our newest 
colleges, like Reed, or at some of the denomi- 
national colleges; and they are forbidden by 
law in the public institutions of the State of 
Mississippi. Otherwise, the fifteen hundred 
living chapters are scattered over the length 
and breadth of the land and up into Canada. 
Moreover, they have alumni associations, and 
clubs in the large cities. 

The first American college fraternity, Phi 
Beta Kappa, was founded in 1776, but it had 
no followers for many years, and indeed its 
own development has been wholly different 
from that of the other societies. The clubs that 
started at Union and Hamilton Colleges half a 
century later and that rapidly spread through- 
out the college world were an interesting com- 
bination of two influences. The first was the lack 
in the college curriculum of literary subjects in 
general and opportunities for self-expression, 
and the second was the acute interest that 
the people of the period took in Freemasonry 
and similar social groupings. At that time 
the elements of secrecy and ritual had a par- 
ticularly strong appeal to boys. 

As the college fraternities spread rapidly 
over the country they took on widely different 
functions and responsibilities. They began to 
rent and then to build their own houses, to 
take up the problem of the home life of the 
students and finally to become schools of social 
training. 

Every college chapter bears a definite rela- 
tion to all of the following elements: the col- 
lege administration, the student body, the other 
fraternities in the college, its own alumni, 
its national .organization and sister chapters, 
the whole fraternity world and finally the 
nation itself. The two last named may seem 
a little far-fetched, but as a matter of fact 
the general reputation of the fraternities suffers 
severely from the narrowness and stupidity 
of the least enlightened members, and the fra- 
ternity as a social phenomenon is now defi- 
nitely a matter that concerns the general public 
as well as the college world. 

But after all there is really not much use 
in talking about fraternities in general any 
more than there is in talking about college 
students in general. The important thing is 
always the relation of some particular boy to 
some particular society. What actually happens 
to the freshman when he gets to college? If he 
has had a father or an elder brother or a 
‘‘chum’’ to pave the way for him, or if he brings 
an athletic reputation, or if he has acquired 
in boarding school or elsewhere the necessary 
tricks of dress and manner, he is ‘‘rushed’’ 
by one or more of the fraternities. ‘‘Rush- 
ing’’ is a very complicated and in many ways 
absurd performance. Under the guise of enter- 
tainment the freshman is filled with informa- 
tion intended to show the immense superiority 
of the society in question over all others, and 
the critical importance to himself of accepting 
an invitation to join it. 

Now, what should he regard as the important 
thing to consider in choosing among frater- 
nities? Of course, no one can guarantee what 
will happen in any individual case. Any boy 
may be harmed by fraternity membership in 
any college, but the chances are that the boy 
who takes the trouble to study which frater- 
nity is likely to be best for him will be bene- 
fited in numberless ways. Hundreds of the 
young college men who are making such 
splendid records as officers in the National 
Army are calling daily on the experience in 
human engineering gained in their chapter 
houses. 

In selecting a society it is important to 
remember how rapidly conditions change. 
These clubs have their inevitable ups and 
downs; and although it is of course pleasant 
for a boy to be identified with an organization 


Prete i no element of our American 


of long historic tradition, it is really more | 
important for him to be intimately associated 


during his undergraduate days with the best 
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group of students available, whether that 
group happens to belong toa fraternity of high 
prestige or not. The chances are that it will 
get the prestige later on, if it is now getting 
the best boys in open competition. When all is 
said and done, the fraternities are primarily 
social clubs, and the main thing for a fresh- 
man to consider, when he is asked to join one 
of them, is whether the young men whom he 
meets appeal to him as prospective intimate 
friends, and whether they are of a type likely 
to bring out the best that is in him. 

In spite of differences in wealth and back- 
ground, a general tendency toward standard- 
ization is evident in the fraternities; the old 
and socially prominent organizations have in 
large part lost the lead they used to have over 
the younger and less well-known fraternities. 
The newer societies have a much freer rein in 
the selection of their members; they have 
fewer ‘‘legacies’’—sons or younger brothers of 
| former members. They are willing to take a 
chance with material overlooked in the first 
mad scramble, and their very lack of prestige 
has usually developed an effective central or- 
ganization that watches the chapters closely 
and checks tendencies toward a slump. 

Up to our entry into the war there was the 
greatest difference in the relative educational 
value of the life in different chapters, even in 
the same fraternity. In some conversation 
consisted in the silliest chatter about trivial 
athletic details, or girls, or stupid local joking. 
In others the men were not afraid to be inter- 
ested in things of the mind or of the world 
about them and to talk intelligently and inter- 
estingly to one another. 

There is likely to be a good deal of difference 
between life in a fraternity house of a separate 
college and that at a city university. In the 
first case, the undergraduate group, except for 
oceasional visits from alumni, is all in all. At 
the second, there are always men in residence 
at the university from other chapters who are 
more or less closely affiliated ; and whereas the 
chapter life is rather likely to be less intense, 
it is on the other hand likely to represent a 
wider horizon, socially, geographically and 
intellectually. 

Each type at its best exerts an excellent 
influence on the members. It was at a country 
chapter house, for example, that the boys, and 
they were not rich boys either, set aside enough 
of their spending money to keep one of the 
brothers at Saranac for two years in order that 
he might be cured of tuberculosis. And it is a 
city chapter that as an organization makes 
itself responsible for carrying on certain work 
at one of the downtown settlements. 

No fraternity can be expected to bring its 
weak points to the attention of prospective 
members, but there is one general rule that 
may be worth while for parents and mature- 
minded undergraduates to remember. The 
standing of any chapter always bears a very 
close relation to its finances, its scholarship 
and its morals. If any chapter appears con- 
sistently at or near the bottom of the list in 
seholarship (such lists, by the way, are now 
published in nearly all of the colleges), or if 
the members have a bad reputation among the 
local tradesmen, the chances are that a closer 
inspection will find evidences of drinking and 





gambling and other undesirable activities. An- 
other test, not so accurate but significant, is 


| the appearance of the elubhouse. An untidy 





house usually means slovenly administration 
and a lack of pride in the society. 

There is a story of a man, not a college grad- 
uate, whose boy wrote home that he was 
greatly perplexed as to what fraternity he 
should join. The father promptly went to the 
college and met all of the different groups that 
wanted his son as a member, and let them use 
all their campaign ammunition upon him. 
That night he said to his son: 

‘* Johnny, if I were you, I’d join so-and-so. ’’ 

‘*Why ?”’ asked the boy. 

‘*Well, all the others say it’s the second best 
in college. ’’ 

At many institutions where the number of 
non-fraternity students is large enough to be 
significant statistics show that the general 
scholarship average of the fraternity student 
is distinctly lower than that of the student who 
is not a member of a chapter; but Within the 
last ten or fifteen years the general average 
scholarship of fraternity men has advanced 
much more rapidly than that of any other 
group in the community. The percentage of 
fraternity men who leave college without grad- 
uating, although too high,—it is twenty-nine 
per cent,—was up to last spring slightly less 
than it is among college men as a whole. Since 
then some chapters have actually ceased to 
exist because all their members volunteered 
for military or naval service, and the numbers 
in all have been greatly reduced. 

Another element of the fraternity system 
that must be considered is the effect on the 
boy who is not invited to join. The outsider 
looks upon the activities of the fraternity 
chapters—their ‘‘rushing,’’ their dances, their 
dabbling in college polities—as a peeuliarly 
offensive combination of snobbery, frivolity 
and corruption, and rather rejoices in being 
recognized as belonging to a different order of 
being. If, however, a boy wishes to be a fra- 
ternity member, he experiences no pleasure 
in knowing that he has been ‘‘sized up’’ by 
all the fraternities and has not been considered 
as good enough for even the poorest of them. 
Indeed, in colleges like Williams, where fra- 
ternity life is all-important, it often happens 
that such students leave at the end of fresh- 
man year for some college like Harvard, where 
the conventional fraternity machinery does not 
exist. 

In the universities, with their more complex 
life and their higher percentage of mature 
students, the proportion of fraternity members 
is much lower, and an undergraduate has no 
reason to feel ‘‘out of it’’ if he does not belong 
to one. 

The sharply drawn line, particularly at the 
state universities, between the ‘‘Greeks’’ and 
the ‘‘Barbarians’’ really reflects a former con- 
dition of exclusiveness and lack of charity on 
the part of the ‘‘Greeks,’’ rather than a pres- 
ent state of delinquency; but it is neverthe- 
less a real and often a bitter rivalry. 
~ Onee or twice I have been asked whether, 
if by turning over my hand I could abolish 
secret societies in our colleges, root and branch, 
I would do so, and I have answered No. That 
does not mean that it would not be a good 
thing to abolish some chapters in every col- 
lege, or even every chapter in some colleges; 
but it does mean that, until we find a better 
vehicle for a certain kind of training that boys 





need, we had better stick to the machinery 
that we have. Man is a gregarious animal, | 


walking down the road. The sergeant had his 
father’s arm; but his head was up, and it was 
not he, but the older man, that had the air of 
being led. For some reason the crowd fell silent. 

Finally some one said crisply, ‘‘ Miles Warren 
always could see straight. And I tell you he 
can see as straight’s ever, even if he is blind.’’ 
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and his impulses to form groups are really 
as much a matter of instinct as is the hiving 
of bees. 

It must be admitted, indeed, that the frater- 
nities deserve their full share of blame for the 
wave of general irresponsibility and laxness of 
about twenty years ago—a wave that struck 
different colleges at different times. During 
that period some of the chapters were veritable 
sinks of iniquity. Much of the intemperate 
criticism now leveled at fraternities, however, 
is based upon conditions that, except in rare 
instances, no longer exist. 

Silly as the element of secrecy may seem, 
it gains response from a very deep-seated in- 
stinct in human nature; and ‘although it has 
the advantage of starting the initiate with a 
heavy charge of enthusiasm, it is soon ac- 
cepted by most members at its real value. As a 
matter of fact, fraternity secrets are almost 
non-existent. One of the favorite sports of our 
fathers was the stealing of constitutions and 
charters from one another. The grips and mot- 
toes of most societies are a matter of pretty 
general knowledge. Nor do I think secrecy is 
the reason for the lack of democracy in many 
fraternities. The one fraternity that is non- 
secret, Delta Upsilon, is neither better nor worse 
than its rivals in that respect; and at Prince- 
ton, where fraternities are forbidden, but where 
there is the same spontaneous grouping of 
young men as at other institutions, we have 
recently witnessed a protest against these non- 
secret clubs on grounds of exclusiveness and 
lack of democracy. 

In my judgment fraternities are on the whole 
moving in the right direction and may be 
counted upon to be better influences on young 
men fifteen or twenty years from now, as they 
are to-day better than when I was an under- 
graduate. 

The improvements that I have witnessed 
since then have come about for the following 
reasons: In the first place, the better standards 
for admission in all good colleges and greater 
strictness in dropping men who are neglecting 
their work have meant that fewer idle-minded 
boys are eligible for election to fraternities; 
and such boys, if elected, are not permitted to 
stay through four years, to do the same harm 
to the fraternity group that the bad apple in 
the farmer’s barrel does to its companions. 

Second, in most institutions the fraternities 
are coming under some sort of faculty control, 
which means that a boy must at least pass in 
a majority of his first-term subjects in order 
to be eligible for initiation. A modern eollege 
dean has usually good friends in the senior 
‘*‘delegation’’ of every fraternity, with whom 
he coéperates to the advantage of the seholar- 
ship and general welfare of the under-classmen. 
Faculties, or, better still, the students’ own 
undergraduate councils, are limiting the num- 
ber of house parties and dances and other 
ostentatious and time-and-money-consuming 
activities that each fraternity may undertake. 

Besides the national organizations already 
mentioned, we must reckon also with the alumni 
of each chapter. The money for the handsome 
chapter house has doubtless come from them, 
and in many cases they hold title to the prop- 
erty. That gives them a very definite influence 
in chapter affairs, which also is being exerted 
for good. 

There are, however, some matters to which 
I wish these various agencies would pay more 
attention. For example, although the average 
of scholarship among fraternity members has 
been greatly improved by cutting otf at the 
bottom, the fraternities do not yet exert their 
influence toward stimulating the really talented 
men to do their best intellectual work. Many 
a boy who has it in him to become a brilliant 
scholar is so overloaded with minor duties 
‘‘round the house,’’ or pressed into outside 
activities to enhance the reputation of the 
chapter, that he does not have the time to do 
more than get a respectable passing mark in 
his college studies. 

The social training that a fraternity gives 
is really too important to waste on the rather 
colorless boys who sometimes are elected to 
membership. If anyone thinks that the value 
of that training is negligible, let him pick out 
at random ten fraternity and ten non-fraternity 
men from any graduating class, and he will 
see a difference in social efficiency much greater 
than can be explained by the obvieus retort 
that it is the gregarious type of boy that nat- 
urally goes into the fraternity. In selecting 
their new members some of the older fraterni- 
ties lay too great stress on what is supposed 
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to be social position and are afraid to take 
chances, with the result that they are likely 
to get rather negative-minded boys. 

If it had not been for the development of 
club life, with all its good and bad attributes, 
the fraternities would have nothing like the 
importance they hold to-day and indeed might 
have entirely disappeared with the growth of 
athletic and other interests among the students. 

It is significant of the weight of opinion in 
regard to the desirability of the fraternity as 
a college institution that every November 
about a hundred men, many of them distin- 
guished in various walks of life, meet in an 
Inter-Fraternity Conference in New York and 
give serious consideration to plans for checking 
the evils and emphasizing the good qualities 
of the American fraternities. 

I have left until the end the problem that 
seems to me to be the most important with 
regard to our fraternities—that of a narrowing 
of social horizon and of human charity. It is a 
serious one, but I do not believe it is impos- 
sible of solution. 

Heaven knows that there are examples 


peso that any of us can find of snobbery, 
inconsiderateness and selfish stupidity ; but if | 
| we can -see the whole thing in the large, I | 
| think we shall recognize at least the beginnings 
of a new spirit of individual responsibility for 
social justice and tolerance. The extreme rad- 
icals are too individualistic to be fraternity 
material as a rule, and most of them denounce 
the fraternities from the outside with a vigor 
born of ignorance. 

The question whether a man is his brother’s 
keeper, however, is not limited to this group, 
but is being honestly faced by a growing 
number of serious-minded boys who do not 
believe that whatever is is wrong, and who are 
willing to do their share in improving the 
social and political institutions that they find 
to their hand. Even before the general recon- 
sideration of what is worth while and what 
is not that came with our new national respon- 
sibilities, a growing number of young men of 
this type in the best fraternities were doing 
much to break down the silly conventional- 
isms and injustices that alone furnish the 











real basis for criticism of fraternity life to-day. 
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Chapter‘tive: DrVandegrift makes a promise and exacts one 


with you, anyhow, Betty Pogany!’’ de- 

manded Tommy Finnemore. ‘‘ You’re 
getting almost too thin, and first you know 
your folks will be putting a stop to your walk- 
ing back and forth.’’ 

Tommy himself was painfully thin at that 
time; it was during the Christmas holidays. He 
had suddenly begun to grow very rapidly, and 
at this stage the result was rather comical. He 
had outgrown the new suit with his first long 
trousers that he had had when he entered the 
high school in September, and his stick-like 
wrists and ankles were awkwardly apparent. 

Tommy did not mind in the least; he was 
happier than ever. He had walked back and 
forth every day during the term, even 
when the girls’ parents insisted upon 
their taking the train, and even 
though the money thus saved, as he 
did not mind repeating, went into his 
father’s pocket—every red cent. He 
had outlived the nicknames withe 
which he had been dubbed on the first 
day when he had walked into the 
school yard with Betty Pogany, and 
he was rather proud of the succeeding 
Finnyfish that he now went by. More- 
over, he had so prudently used his 
scant leisure that he had not once lost 
his privilege of working at his magic. 

For some time Tommy had felt 
vaguely that Betty was ‘‘ bothering 
her head’’ over something—in which 
he was wiser and keener-sighted than 
his elders. Mr. Meadowcroft, to be 
sure, had noticed that Betty had 
changed outwardly to a surprising 
degree. He had even thought that it 
might be better for her to give up the 
long walk, for she was now scarcely 
larger than she should be for her 
height. But he hesitated to advise her 
to do that, for he knew how thor- 
oughly the girl enjoyed the walking. 
She was so absorbed in Rose Harrow, 
so intent upon helping the blind girl 
to partake of whatever was to be en- 
joyed, that she seemed to have little 
more young life of her own than for- 
merly, except for the long walk of 
which the three made real and vigor- 
ous sport. 

As Tommy uttered his complaint, 
Betty Pogany had a fleeting sense of 
gratification that she really was not 
so large as formerly ; but that feeling 
was quickly displaced by the fear of 
having possibly to give up the walk 
that meant so much to Rose. 

‘*But, Tommy, if it’s true, I should 
think father’d only be glad,’’ she protested. 
‘*He was always ashamed to have me so big.’’ 

‘*Well, he won’t stand for your getting sick, 
Betty Pogany,’’ declared Tommy. 

They were on their way back to Betty’s 
house. Tommy had stopped at the Harrows’ 
to tell Betty, who was generally to be found 
there when she was not at home, that he had 
knocked the bottom out of a bottle she had 
saved for him, without hurting either the bottle 
or the resulting disk of glass—a climax to 
nearly a year of effort. 

‘*T know what ails you,’’ Tommy went on 
severely ; ‘‘you’re so sorry for Rose you don’t 
have her off, your mind one second. The fellows 
Say you’re the most popular girl in the whole 
class, —fellows and girls both,—and you don’t 
make anything out of it at all. I just wish I 
was such a spellbinder. If I was, you’d see a 
few things happen, believe me.’’ 

Betty flushed. ‘‘O Tommy, it’s really Rose, 


|e just like to know what’s the matter 


not me. It’s just because we’re always to- 
gether. Everyone was always wild over Rose, 
you know. She’s so bright and funny and 
pretty. And then, she’s so brave and does such 
wonderful things. ’’ 

‘**Tisn’t all on account of her, just the 
same, ’’ persisted Tommy. ‘‘ But, anyhow, why 
do you go on so, thinking of her all the time 
and how awful it is to be blind, and making 
it worse by shutting it all up inside you. And 
you know, the silly part of it is that you mind 
it a heap worse’n what Rose does herself. ’’ 

It was quite true—Rose Harrow had never 
been so happy in her life as during these last 
months. She was back at school again, after 








that dreary period of enforced idleness. She 
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and the girl stood scraping her feet on the iron 
scraper above the step on the side porch. 

‘*Do you know what I believe, Betty,’’ 
Tommy said suddenly, gaining confidence in 
his own statement as he propounded it. ‘‘I 
believe that some day, all of a sudden, Rose’s 
sight will come back to her. ’’ 

‘““O Tommy!”’ cried the girl, facing him 
breathlessly. 

‘*Tt stands to reason, ’’ said the oracle. ‘* Look 
at her eyes—just as good as yours or mine. 
Now all the blind people I ever saw except 
her had their eyes tight shut—they always 
do in pictures. Hers being wide open and 
doing everything anyone’s eyes do except see- 
ing, why, it stands to reason that some day she 
will see, too. A shock might do it, you know. 
I’ve thought of busting a bag right close to 
her ear, but I don’t just like to; and anyhow, 
a natural shock might be better, like thunder 
when she thinks it’s a clear day. There’s sure 
to be something. ’’ 

Betty was deeply impressed. Tommy had 
done wonders with his books in the past term, 
and his recent successes at magic had added a 
certain respect to the affection she had always 
had for him. To her, his words of comfort 
were the deductions of a scientific observer 
and thinker. For three months she had prayed 
every night that Rose’s sight might be restored, 
but her prayer had seemed weighted to earth. 
Now she felt that she should have faith. 

She had faith, indeed, from that moment. 
Therefore the holidays that remained were the 
happiest days that Betty had known in years; 
even the futility of hoping for an unseasonable 
thunderclap with the thermometer varying only 
between twenty and thirty degrees alloyed it 
but slightly. Mr. Meadowcroft, noticing the 
change in the girl, realized now that some 
anxiety had been haunting her before. 

Mr. Meadowcroft had seen Tommy and 
Betty almost daily during the school term. 
Just before the new year he had to leave the 
village for a visit to Philadelphia, where he had 
an appointment with a specialist; but as he 
took the train, he felt quite at ease concerning 
his two young friends. He was troubled chiefly 
because he bad to leave before the return of 
Mr. Appleton, who had been far from well 
when he had gone home for the holidays. 

His acquaintance with the schoolmaster had 
already ripened into warm friendship. All 
through the fall he had frequently visited the 





“I SHALL BE AT THIS ADDRESS"'—HE HANDED HER A DINGY CARD—“ EVERY 
WEDNESDAY FROM TWO O'CLOCK UNTIL FOUR” 


was more of a favorite with her schoolmates 
than ever; she had her part in virtually every- 
thing that went on at school and took great 
and ingenuous satisfaction in surprising her 
schoolmates and teachers by circumventing her 
handicap in all sorts of curious and original 
ways. She played the piano for the morning 
exercises and for the upper classes in gymnas- 
tics. And although Mr. Meadowcroft still re- 
sented the fact that she seemed to take Betty 
Pogany’s devotion as a matter of course, Rose 
really valued Betty’s friendship as the best 
thing she knew. 

Rose’s high spirits never flagged for a mo- 
ment. Her father was probably happier than 
he had ever been before, and her mother had 
quite lost her recent lugubriousness. Only Betty 
Pogany believed Rose’s cheerfulness to be 
forced, and suffered vicariously for her, as 
only a sensitive and reserved person can suffer. 








Betty and Tommy had reached Betty’s house, 


high school, at first after hours, but later as a 
deeply interested observer during the sessions. 
After the first, he abandoned his carriage, and 
went back and forth by the train. His first 
halting progress from the station to the school 
through Paulding, with its loafers and staring 
groups, had been difficult, and his first excur- 
sion across the assembly room of the high 
school, with more than seventy pairs of curi- 
ous youthful eyes upon him, an ordeal indeed. 
But thereafter it all had become progressively 
easier, and at this time he understood vaguely 
that the uneven pound of his crutches on the 
school floor was a familiar and welcome sound 
to both master and pupils. 

Now and then he had put questions to a 
class that was reciting, or related an anecdote 
or bit of description, naively believing that all 
visitors did the same; and when election day 
approached, the schoolmaster, who wished to 
go home to.vote, astonished Mr. Meadowcroft 








by requesting him to take charge of the school 
meanwhile and to hear his classes. Overcoming 
some natural shrinking, Mr. Meadowcroft had 
complied, and that day stood out from all 
others as a red-letter day in his life. 

Since then he had taken classes several times: 
once when Mr. Appleton wished to attend a 
funeral; once when his wife was ill; and just 
before the close of the term, when a severe cold 
had temporarily taken away the schoolmaster’s 
voice. Mr. Appleton declared that he could 
nowhere have found another who could have 
taken over the work so successfully. 

’ Tommy and Betty were at the station to see 
Mr. Meadowcroft off the morning he left for 
Philadelphia. As the train pulled out, Mr. 
Meadowcroft felt a sudden loneliness, and the 
two on the platform a sense of loss. But sud- 
denly Tommy gave a whoop. 

** Golly, I almost forgot! ’’ he exclaimed, 
stopping short. ‘‘Come back into the station, 
Bet, while I show you something. I found it 
just before I came away—that was why I was 
late. It’s in a paper dad had wrapped round 
a can of axle grease he got over in Millville. 

Millville, an ugly, unsightly factory village 
a mile and a half beyond Paulding, was 
scarcely more than a name to Betty. Tommy 
produced a sheet torn from a copy of the Mill- 
ville weekly Record, and, spreading it on a 
bench in the empty waiting roem of the sta- 
tion, pointed to an advertisement in conspicu- 
ous type, embellished by a picture of a bearded, 
benevolent-looking man in eyeglasses. 

The largest type announced that Dr. Vande- 
grift of London, Paris, New York and San 
Francisco was to be at the parlors of the 
Eagle Hotel, Millville, for the week beginning 
December 24, to fit glasses and to treat all 
manner of diseases and affections of the eye. 
Finer print below the picture gave an account 
of the doctor’s education, enumerated the 
degrees that he had received from foreign 
universities and the decorations from foreign 
potentates, and narrated many marvelous cures 
he had effected, including a number of cases of 
blindness, that heralded yet more marvelous 
ones to come through the use of his recently 
perfected invention. ‘There were other eyecups 
on the market, it was admitted, but his dif- 
fered from anything ever used in one vital 
particular. It was warranted to heal a list of 
maladies occupying three lines of the advertise- 
ment; and finally the friends of the blind were 
urged to bring to him all except in- 
veterate cases. 

Betty folded the paper carefully and 
clasped it tightly to her. With one 
accord they hastened to the Pogany 
dictionary. But even as they decided 
exultantly that Rose’s case was not 
inveterate, Tommy called Betty’s at- 
tention to the fact that this was the 
healer’s last day at the Eagle Hotel. 

‘*We’ll take Rose right over after 
dinner,’’ said Betty. ‘‘Isn’t it lucky 
Aunt Sarah’s gone over to Green- 
meadow for the day? All I’ll have to 
do is to get father’s dinner and ask 
him if I can spend the afternoon with 
Rose after I get the dishes done. 
Afterwards I can tell him all about 
it, and he’ll be as glad as anyone. 
You can go all right, Tommy ?’’ 

‘*No, I can’t!’’ cried Tommy in 
unfeigned distress. ‘‘I’ve got to work 
all afternoon, right under dad’s eyes, 
cleaning out the shed. There’s no 
getting off, so you’ll just have to go 
without me. What do you think about 
Rose’s mother ?’’ 

‘*She’ll be wild for joy. I shall have 
to break it to her gently,’’ said Betty. 

The boy frowned. ‘‘You better go 
slow, Betty, till you’ve seen him,’’ he 
cautioned. ‘‘You see, there might be 
some hitch. He might not be there. 
What if it should be inveterate, after 
all, though I don’t believe there’s 
much chance of that. You’d better 
not say anything at all to Mrs. Har- 
row till you get back.’’ 

Betty agreed. She stopped and got 
permission from Mrs. Harrow for 
Rose to spend the afternoon with her, 
and the moment they were alone, 
Betty divulged her plan. Rose shared 
her faith, although she was not per- 
haps equally eager, and they went by 
a roundabout way to the station. At Paulding 
Centre they changed trains, and reached Mill- 
ville at quarter past two o’clock. 

The village was so very ugly and dirty that 
Betty felt it a pity that it should be the first 
thing Rose would look upon after her long 
sitting in darkness. Elsewhere, the Eagle 
Hotel would have seemed decidedly dingy, 
but it gained something from contrast with its 
surroundings, and its parlors, although not 
spacious or elegant, were neat. And although 
Dr. Vandegrift fell short of the promise of his 
picture, to Betty’s eyes he was clothed with 
the glamour of the advertisement, and Rose 
knew by his voice that he must be wonderful. 

Rose by this time was so easy in her move- 
ments that when Betty explained that her 
friend was blind Dr. Vandegrift thought that 
they were trying to play a trick upon him. 
But when, with a quick, unexpected move- 
ment, he brought his hand so close to Rose’s 
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N the outskirts of Cu- 
QO mana, on the north 
coast of Venezuela, I 
stopped one sultry day to 
rest under a shady tree by 
the roadside. Presently two 
young South American 
Indians came along, and they, too, stopped. 
We fell into conversation, —they spoke Spanish 
well,—and, finding that our pursuits led us to 
much the same places, I induced them to join 
me in my rambles through the tropical woods. 
They were in search of orchids, and I was 
after snakes. 

The young orchid hunters were brothers, 
and they proved excellent traveling compan- 
ions. They were untiring, persevering, quick 
to act in an emergency, and quietly patient of 
hardships that could not be avoided. 

One day we crossed a ridge of hills and 
descended to a river that flowed through the 
valley. As we stood at the top of the high 
bank, looking down upon the stream below, 
I saw in a giant tree a little way down numer- 
ous orchids, blooming in a glory of white and 
purple. 

‘*Look!’’ I cried. ‘‘See that tree? You’ll 
find a backload of orchids there. ’’ 

‘*Yes, yes!’’ Saturnino, the younger brother, 
exclaimed. ‘‘They are rare orchids. Every one 
is worth its weight in gold. ’’ 

He started down toward the tree, while 
Cipriano and I seated ourselves at the top of 
the slope. Underneath the orchid-covered tree 
lay a huge prostrate trunk that had fallen 
years before. It was hollow and was over- 
grown and draped about with ferns and other 
plants. 

At the upper end of this fallen trunk Sat- 
urnino had taken his stand. His head was 
thrown back, and he was gazing intently into 
the branches of the orchid-laden tree above 
him. His back was turned toward us. The 
ground about him was comparatively bare of 
vegetation. 

Suddenly I saw a great snake coiled near 
his feet. I recognized it as the most deadly 
reptile in the South American forest. The 
large brownish patches on its fawn - colored 
back distinguished it. A horrible death awaited 
Saturnino if he moved an inch. The reptile 
was roused. It had drawn back its head and 
was ready to strike. Concealing my excitement, 
I spoke in a calm tone: 

‘** Don’t move your feet, Saturnino, and 
keep on looking up! Stand still and you’re 
safe. ’’ 

He knew what I meant; for I had been tell- 
ing him the evening before of a similar case ; so 
he stood just as he was, gazing upward. The 
snake was of the largest and most deadly species 
of viper in the whole world, more deadly than 
any to be found in Asia or Africa. It was 
the Lachesis mutus, or bush master, a snake of 
the rattlesnake class, but without true rattles. 


beyond the snake and Saturnino. While I was | 
passing, the snake turned its head nervously | 
toward me; but when I went on farther, it 
gave its attention again to the busily moving | 


Cipriano, sitting by my side, had now spied | Cipriano. Knowing well that snakes have no | 


the snake, and he clutched me by the arm and 
whispered in horror, ‘‘Look! Look! A bush 
master!’’ 

I laid my hand on his knee, to calm him. 
Seeing that Saturnino was standing absolutely 





ears, I did not hesitate to call out warnings | 
to Saturnino to keep looking up exactly as he 
was doing, and to Cipriano to bow and to wave 
his hat still more vigorously. 

Then very cautiously I drew near with my 


motionless, I knew that the boy was safe; | outstretched stick. It was one of the most risky 


nevertheless, I thought it 
well to let him know the 
nature of his peril. 

‘*Tt’s a snake, 
nino,’’ I said. 

‘*Yes,’’ he answered. ‘‘I 
knew you meant just that. 
Don’t fear for me; I’ll not 
move a muscle. You and 
Cipriano go ahead and cap- 
ture it or kill it. [’ll stand 
here like a rock.’’ 

I stood up, and Cipriano 
rose with me. 

‘*Cipriano,’’ I said, ‘‘do 
exactly as I tell you, if you 
wish to save your brother. 
Go down and take your 
stand some twelve feet to the 
left of your brother, but 
down a little farther toward 
the trunk of the orchid-cov- 
ered tree. When you get to 
that spot, stop and take off 
your hat and begin to bow 
to the snake and to wave 
your hat. That will turn 
the attention of the snake 
away from Saturnino. You 
need not fear that it will go 
toward you. It will stay just 
where it is and watch your 
motions. While it is watch- 
ing you, I’ll kill it or catch 
it. ” 

Cipriano understood, and 
in a moment he was stand- 
ing where I had indicated. 
The instant he began his 
movements the big snake 
turned its head quickly to- 
ward him and away from 
Saturnino. 

When I had come near, 
I saw that it was by far 
the largest and most beau- 
tiful specimen of the bush 
master that I had ever seen. 
The desire to have it filled 
my heart. ‘‘I must capture it alive,’’ I said 
to myself. ‘‘It’s too great a prize to lose.’’ 

Indeed, I felt that it would be far more 
perilous to Saturnino for me to try to kill the 
reptile at his feet than to get it alive by the 
method that I had in mind. 

I hastily cut a stick about eight feet long 
and as thick as my wrist, and with it in my 
hand I went down the hill for some distance 
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HE ANSWERED. “DON'T FEAR FOR ME; 
MOVE A MUSCLE" 


captures I had ever attempted ; for if Saturnino 
moved an inch he would surely be bitten, and 
if I made the slightest false movement I should 
suffer the same fate. 

With the greatest caution I crept inch by inch 
up the hill. It took me as long to cover those 
few yards as it would have taken me in ordi- 
nary circumstances to walk a quarter of a mile. | 

At last the shadow of the stick was over the 
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unsuspecting snake; Cipriano made an extra 
vigorous motion with his hat, and the rep- 
tile’s head shot forward an inch or two toward 
him. 

The stick itself was now actually above its 
neck; then down it came with all my weight 
behind it and pressed the great viper to the 
earth. I yelled to Cipriano to come and 
throw his weight on the stick behind me. 
He sprang to my assistance. Placing my left 
knee on the forward end of the stick, I let zo 
of it with my left hand, 
and, reaching down, grasped 
the reptile firmly by the 
throat. 

All this time Saturnino 
had never moved an inch; 
but as I straightened up, 
raising the snake from the 
ground, it suddenly lashed 
its body against the young 
fellow’s legs. That was more 
than the overstrained boy 
could stand. The instant he 
felt the reptile touch his 
feet, he tried to jump away 
from it; but he collapsed in 
a heap. 

**Lie still! Lie still!’’ I 
cried; and fortunately he 
lay where he was. 

‘**Cipriano!’’ I called out. 
‘© Catch the snake by the 
body below my hands, to 
keep it from hurting it- 
self.’ 

The creature was lashing 
itself about in its efforts to 
loosen my grip on its throat. 
Cipriano obeyed immedi- 
ately ; and then, with much 
trouble and care, we got the 
great reptile intoa sack that 
we had with us. 

We had to swing the sack 
across a pole, so that Cipri- 
ano and I could carry it 
on our shoulders by the ends 
of the stick; it would be 
dangerous to touch the sack, 
for the reptile might bite 
through. Thus we walked 
home through the forest, 
one behind the other, with 
the snake hanging in the 
sack between us; Saturnino 
brought up the rear with 
his precious orchids on his 
back. 

Afterwards, when I had 
our great viper in its glass-fronted cage among 
my collection, I found that it was nine feet 
long. I have had in captivity many famous 
deadly snakes from various countries, but that 
huge viper surpassed them all in power and 
in size. Indeed, it looked more like a boa than 
a viper; and its fawn-colored back, crossed by 
saddles of a chocolate hue, made the resem- 
blance to the boas still more striking. 





eyes that it almost grazed the lashes and she 
did not flinch, he realized that the tall girl 
spoke the truth. 

He took them into a small inner room that 
was darkened, placed Rose in a big chair and, 
putting a glass on his eye, flashed a light into 
her eyes and peered into them, asking a great 
many questions in a pompous and very solemn 
and impressive manner. 

At last he put out the light and raised the 
blind at the window. 

‘*Young ladies, I make no promises,’’ he 
announced. ‘‘ The deeper a man delves into 
science, the more modest he becomes. I can 
only say this: of the four cases of blindness 
that I have cured by means of this galvano eye- 
cup every one was far more serious than this. 
If I could treat this young lady once a week 
for six months, I feel perfectly assured in my 
own mind that at the end of that time she 
would see as well as I do—nay, better, for 
she would not require glasses as I do.’’ 

Betty drew a long breath. Of course they 
should have realized that it could not be in- 
stantaneous. 

‘*Are you going to be near, doctor?’’ she 
inquired anxiously. 

‘*T am leaving the hotel and the city to- 
night,’’ he said grandly, ‘‘but I have so many 
cases to attend to here that I am coming back 
once a week. I shall be at this address’’—he 
handed her a dingy card—‘‘every Wednesday 
from two o’clock until four. But I may as 
well tell you that unless you could come regu- 
larly you might as well not come at all.’’ 

‘*Oh, we will!’’ cried Betty eagerly. 

*¢And my charges when I use the cup con- 
tinuously, as I should have to with this young 
lady, would be five dollars a visit. ’’ 

Betty paled. ‘‘ I don’t know as we could 
pay that,’’ she faltered. ‘‘We should have to 
—consult Rose’s mother. We haven’t told her 
anything about it; but we’ll have to, for Rose 
and I would only have what we save.’’ 

‘*In that case I will make it three dollars; 





I’m sure you can manage that,’’ he said 
suavely. ‘‘And I think you were right in not 
speaking of this to her mother or to anyone 
until we have gone on a little. I couldn’t afford 
to use the battery connected with the cup for 
less than three dollars, but such is my scientific 
interest in the young lady’s case I’ll do it for 
that if you come every week without fail and 
pay cash. ’’ 

Betty was making a rapid calculation. She 
and Rose could each save ninety cents weekly 
by walking both ways every day, and she had 
ten dollars in her pocket now. 

‘*We can do that,’’ she said. 

‘*But for this visit and examination,’’ Dr. 
Vandegrift went on, ‘‘I shall have to ask you 
five dollars, which is just half my regular con- 
sultation fee.’’ 

Again her heart sank. It was hard to have 
to part with half her capital at the start. But 
of course it was more than worth it, and she 
drew it forth and handed it to him without a 
word. He asked their names and addresses 
and wrote them down solemnly. 

‘One thing more,’’ he said. ‘‘If I reduce 
my charges, you must promise me not only 
that you won’t speak of that, but that you 
won’t tell anyone that you are coming to me, 
or indeed to anyone, for treatment—that you 
won’t mention it to anyone. ’’ 

‘*T suppose we can just sort of hint to Rose’s 
mother ?’’ Betty ventured. ‘ 

‘*Not for the world,’’ he said emphatically ; 
‘*not until we’re near the end of the cure. 
If you do, you’ll run the risk of losing the 
young lady’s chance of getting her sight 
back. I’ll tell you why, though I wouldn’t 
say this to everyone. The doctors about here 
are madly jealous of me and are doing every- 


thing to thwart my efforts to relieve suffer-| Soon after they reached South Paulding, 


ing. They have made it impossible for me to 
keep these rooms after to-day, and would 
drive me out of town if they could. They 
don’t know that I’m coming back. Now, isn’t 
there a Dr. Mellen over at South Paulding?’’ 











The girls admitted the fact, and he continued: 
‘*He’s a bigoted fellow, and if he understood 
that I was to be here once a week he wouldn’t 
pause night or day until he drove me out; 
and he’s got money and influence. I can’t 
fight back, because my soft heart compels me 
to do so much for charity that I searcely clear 
enough to get my bread and butter. I shouldn’t 
charge you young ladies a penny, except that 
I have to cover the cost of the battery. ’’ 

‘* You’re awfully good, Dr. Vandegrift,’’ 
said Betty, ‘‘and we’ll be very careful. We 
won’t say a word. Only there’s a gentleman 
who hasn’t been in South Paulding but a little 
while and who doesn’t associate with the people 
at all, but he’s our best friend. May we just 
tell him ?’’ 

‘‘I’m sorry, but there are others I have to 
consider, and I have no moral right to run any 
risks in their cases—these poor factory people 
who have no one to stand up for them. Unless 
you are willing to give me your unconditional 
promise, I cannot do anything for you. If you 
will kindly hand back my card, we’ll say 
good - by at once. Would you like your five 
dollars back ?’’ 

‘*Oh, no!’’ cried Betty earnestly. ‘‘ And 
we’ll promise whatever you ask. I only 
thought —’’ 

‘* Very well, then, I’ll promise, too,’’ he 
said, smiling kindly. ‘‘If you will both give | 
me your word never to speak of it to anyone | 
in any manner, and will come regularly every 
week, I, on my part, will promise to effect 
a complete cure. ’’ 

**T promise,’’ said Betty fervently, and Rose 
repeated the words after her. 

They walked home, partly to save the cost 
of the tickets; every penny was precious now. 





Tommy appeared. Greatly disappointed to see 
that Rose still walked with her hand in Betty’s, 
he made eager inquiry, nevertheless. 
‘*Tommy, I’m terribly sorry, but I can’t 
say one single word,’’ said Betty seriously, 





‘*and please don’t say anything about the 
paper or anything else. It might be—oh, per- 
fectly dreadful if you should! But, Tommy, 
Rose and I are—very happy.’’ 

‘* That’s all right,’’ said the disappointed 
Tommy bravely and proceeded to relate his 
afternoon’s experience. He had got round his 
father in great shape, he declared. He had 
been thinking about—well, things—and had sort 
of forgotten himself and what he was doing 
and had worked as hard as if it had been 
magic. He had accomplished so much that even 
his father had been moved to grudging praise, 
whereupon Tommy had ventured to suggest 
that he should give him his car fares next term 
as certain other parents did. 

‘*And he up and promised!’’ cried the boy. 

Tommy concluded that the doctor had de- 
manded some vast sum as a fee before per- 
forming the cure, and that the girls were to 
save it and go to him later. That night he 
went to Betty with a proposal. 

‘*T’m so used to going without that railway 
money that I don’t care anything about it 
now, except the satisfaction of raking it out 
of dad,’’ he said. ‘‘If you and Rose have any 
use for it, you can have the whole ninety 
cents a week and welcome. ’’ 

‘““O Tommy, what a true friend you are!’’ 
cried Betty. ‘‘We don’t need it now, but if 
we should later it would be such a comfort to 
know we could have it.’”’ 

‘‘When in doubt, consult Finnyfish,’’ he 
returned, and said to himself that he had 
better try to save something in case of an 
emergency. 

It seemed all the harder to Betty that she 
could not explain to him. But of course he 
knew in part and he could guess a great deal. 
And there was Mr. Meadowcroft, who had no 
inkling. It was hard indeed that they should 
have to keep a secret from him and for six 
months—a very long period when she consid- 
ered that she had known him just six months 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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FOR THE LIBERTY OF THE WORLD 
A Striking French War Poster 


THE FOURTH YEAR 


OUR years ago to-day the German 
Kaiser, by declaring war on Russia, 


kindled a flame that has swept round’ 


and round the world, and that, still raging 
unquenched, threatens not only to consume 
more lives and more wealth than any previous 
war but even to wreck civilization itself. 
Scarcely a human being anywhere on the earth 
can be said to be unaffected by the struggle; 
four fifths of the population of the world are 
citizens or subjects of the nations that are actu- 
ally belligerent. 

In looking back over those four years we find 
that certain events stand out in each year as 
landmarks in the progress of the war. The 
Marne, Ypres, Tannenberg, the Donajec call 
to our minds the mighty strokes with which 
during the first year Germany tried to beat 
down France and Russia; terrible blows that 
forced its enemies to give ground, but that 
failed of complete success. Gallipoli, Verdun 
and Serbia are the names that suggest the 
striking events of the second year—the inabil- 
ity of either side to force home a decisive attack 
upon the other, the tragical failure of the 
Entente policy in the Near East and the con- 
sequent destruction of little Serbia. 

The battle of the Somme, Bagdad, the sub- 
marine campaign, the Russian revolution and 
the entrance of America into the war are the 
significant incidents of the third year, in which 
yermany, forewarned of the Russian collapse, 
dared in its faithlessness and its cruelty to 
challenge not Europe only but the whole world 
to battle, and in which Britain regained in 
Mesopotamia the prestige it lost in the Dar- 
danelles. 

The fourth year is memorable for the events 
of which Brest-Litovsk is the symbol, for the 
Italian reverse at Caporetto, for the capture 
of Jerusalem, for the great battles in Picardy, 
Flanders and Champagne, and for the appear- 
ance on the battlefields of Europe of a great 
American army. We have seen the Russian 
nation, the Slav peoples,—nay, even democ- 
racy and humanity itself,—betrayed by the 
narrow-minded and tyrannical Bolsheviki; we 
have seen German ambition for empire in 
the east satisfied, for the moment at least, 
beyond the fondest dreams of four years ago. 
We have seen Germany make a mighty attempt 
to win by arms in the west what the folly of 
its enemy surrendered in the east, and we have 
seen that attempt foiled—partly, we are proud 
to say, by the bayonets of our own brave sol- 
diers. We have seen a million American troops 
with all their supplies transported across three 
thousand miles of sea and landed safe in 
France, an exploit that our enemies believed 
impossible and our friends doubtful. 

There must be a fifth year of the great war, 
perhaps a sixth or even a seventh. The world 
has not yet paid in blood the full price of its 
deliverance from the domination of the sword. 
The swaggerers of Berlin think that they have 
won in the east and believe that they are at 
least invincible in the west. They tell their 
people that the victory is won, that it only 





two million Americans on the fighting line 
shoulder to shoulder with the French and the 
British millions, we hope to see it demon- 
strated that Might which has the Right behind 
it can accomplish what Might alone has found 
impossible. 

= ef 


RUSSIA 


S this fourth year of war ends, the actual 
A situation of all that we used to call 
Russia, like the situation of Roumania, 
Serbia and Montenegro, is as depressing as can 
well be imagined. The smaller nations suffer 
because the Russian people, on whose support 
they inevitably depended in any war with 
their powerful Teutonic neighbors, proved at 
first unable and then unwilling to help them. 
Russia suffers the result of its own weakness ; 
of the long incompetence and corruption of the 
Czar’s government; of its. ignorance of the true 
meaning of the war, and its impatience of the 
terrible burdens that the war has laid upon its 
back; of its impracticality and its bitter sense 
of wrong. 

When the Kerensky government was over- 
thrown by the radicals last fall, the fanatics of 
Petrograd, thinking only of their sufferings 
in the past and their dreams for the future, 
believed that they were starting a world rev- 
olution, that the military discipline of Ger- 
many would crumble before the fire of their 
moral earnestness and their missionary zeal, 
that through them peace and a reformed social 
order would descend upon the world. Brest- 
Litovsk and the events that followed have dis- 
illusioned them. The German people did not 
answer to their call; German imperialism has 
seized what it pleased of their soil. Having 
disorganized their nation and disbanded their 
army, they have had to surrender Poland, 
Lithuania and Courland to Germany, and to 
stand helplessly by while Finland on the north 
and Ukrainia on the south are turned into 
German dependencies. They know that as 
soon as the Germans can spare the men they 
mean to seize Siberia and Great Russia itself. 

Finland is the only willing, or apparently 
willing, spoil of German arms and German 
policy. Everywhere else the extortions, the 
tyrannies, the cruelties of the German con- 
querors have begun to arouse a spirit of angry 
rebellion that is the most hopeful thing about 
the Russia of to-day. The coming year will 
determine whether that spirit can become the 
animating spirit of a new Russian nation or 
whether it is to be crushed out in blood. 

The Bolshevik government cannot be looked 
to for any effective leadership in this crisis. It 
has deliberately destroyed the sentiment of 
nationality in serving the pretended interests 
of a single class; it has lost the confidence of 
all and earned the hatred of those who are 
capable of leadership or of patriotism. If Russia 
is to resist its oppressors and through resistance 
win back its national soul, it must be under 
some other banner than the red flag. 

The third phase of the revolution is not 
far off. The Germans will try to stage a 
counter-revolution that shall put a subservient 
aristocracy in control. The Allies must hope 
for a restoration of the true democracy that 
brought about the revolution of March, 1917, 
and meanwhile they must find some way to 
win the confidence of the Russian people and 
to put at their disposal military and economic 
aid. The disorganization of Russia is so pro- 
found that without such aid even the most 
widespread uprising would have only a mod- 
erate chance of success, and there is so far only 
a hope, only a distant promise, of any concerted 
movement for independence. The coming year 
will test the wisdom and the skill of the Allied 
statesmen. With Russia aroused and fighting 
again for its freedom, the defeat of Germany 
would be at hand. With Russia alienated by 
Aljed blunders and sinking apathetically into 
slavery, the war would be lost whatever vic- 
tories were gained in the west. 


od 
AMERICA IN THE WAR 


VW — this fourth year began, the 
American fleet was already in active 
service across the Atlantic, and our 
destroyers were beginning to make their value 


felt in the never-ending battle against the sub- 
marines. Gen. Pershing was in France with 


remains for the Allies to admit their defeat. /a few thousand American soldiers and a larger 
But on the threshold of this fifth year we see | number of noncombatant units. At home the 


signs that cheer us. We do not believe that | 


nation had quietly accepted conscription and 


their backs that gave Britain and France and 
Italy the courage to survive the defection of 
Russia, the disaster of Caporetto and the tre- 
mendous drives with which Germany began 
the present campaign. We were late in coming 
in, but we came at a time when our help was 
needed as it had never been needed before. 

On the whole, we can look with satisfaction 
on what this nation has accomplished since last 
August. We have not done all that we hoped 
to do; there was friction and lost motion at 
the beginning — as was inevitable, so tremen- 
dous and so unfamiliar was the task. But 
we have put nearly a million and a quarter 
men into France, we are holding a considerable 
part of the battle line, we have another million 
soldiers in training, we have built great ship- 
yards and are turning out vessels so rapidly 
that not even the Germans any longer expect 
their submarines to starve England and France 
into submission. Our navy grows like a thunder- 
cloud, and it has performed its duty so well 
that only one transport has been successfully 
attacked by the enemy. The submarines were 
to make an American army in France impos- 
sible; they have actually cost the lives of three 
out of every ten thousand soldiers sent across 
and have probably destroyed fewer supplies 
than the ships’ rats have accounted for. 

We have seen our national self-consciousness 
grow as the months passed; we have felt the 
bonds that sometimes seemed to connect but 
loosely Americans of different races tighten 
under the strain of a common effort and a 
common sacrifice. We have come to know better 
and to love better the allies beside whom we 
fight; the war will burn away many national 
animosities and misunderstandings. 

We have made an excellent beginning; but 
it is the coming year that will try our mettle. 
Our soldiers have only begun to fight. Every 
week more and more of them will be sent into 
the battle line. We have no question that they 
will fight bravely ; it remains to be seen whether 
they will fight so well that they can turn the 
tide of battle that for four years has ebbed and 
flowed across the hills and plains of France 
and force it back into the heart of the Kaiser’s 
realm; and it remains to be seen with what 
firmness and courage we at home shall bear the 
losses that such fighting must cause. 


ad 
BEHIND THE FIGHTING LINES 


\ pocony Russia has been falling pathet- 
ically to pieces and America has been 
toiling eagerly to fit itself to take an 
honorable part in the war, what has been the 
course of events in the other belligerent states 
—in Britain, France, Italy, Germany - and 
Austria in particular? It is worth noticing that, 
although the advantage from a military point 
of view has been with the Central Powers 
during almost the entire year, the Entente 
Powers show no diminution of morale, but 
rather an increase. France has at last put its 
strongest man, the venerable Clemenceau, in 
power, and he has not feared to strike at the 
insidious German propaganda that had found 
its victims and its agents among some of the 
leading public men of France. Italy, shaken 
for a moment by Caporetto, has rallied nobly 
and offers no further field to the intrigues of 
the enemy. Great Britain keeps doggedly to its 
task and continues to support Lloyd George 
and his colleagues in spite of their failure to 
bring the Irish question to a satisfactory settle- 
ment. From none of those countries comes any 
suggestion of sheathing the sword until a safe 
and honorable peace has been won. 

Germany has fallen more and more into the 
hands of its military men during this fourth 
year of war. Count von Hertling, the aged 
Bavarian philosopher, has become Chancellor, 
and until lately Dr. von Kiihlmann, a polished 
cosmopolitan diplomat, was foreign secretary ; 
but whoever hold those offices of state must 
be content to be mere figureheads. Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff decide policies, dictate terms, 
issue commands—and the civil authorities 
acquiesce with what grace they can. Those 
military statesmen are frankly for seizing 
everything. At Brest-Litovsk, and again at 
Bucharest, where they forced a humiliating 
peace on the helpless Roumanian King, they 
acted with a harsh greediness that is without 
a parallel in centuries of European history. 
They are determined to conquer the western 
world as they have the eastern and are calling 
| to-day for fresh sacrifices from their subjects. 
| If the German people balk at the price, or 








the war is finally won even in the east. We do | had begun the arduous task of building up a| distrust the wisdom of their helmeted masters, 
not believe that Russia will forever be untrue | great army. It was evident that a long time 
must pass before that army would be of actual 
use in the field, but it was the knowledge that 
it was preparing and that the unlimited re- 
sources of the United States were at last at 


to the cause of humanity or that it will submit 
forever to the tyranny of the German. We do 
not believe that the Kaiser’s army is invin- 
cible in the west. When there is an army of 





| they give no sign. They will no doubt submit 


| to the complete military dictatorship that seems 

to be approaching. Even if they thought it 

wrong, they would not dare resist. 
Austria-Hungary is crumbling visibly. Its 





economic condition is wretched, its politics a 
continual strife of antagonistic peoples, its army 
formidable only in numbers. There is no ques- 
tion that both Emperor and people would be 
glad to see their way out of the war on almost 
any terms; the Emperor has within the year 
been detected in making secret advances to 
France, and by way of punishment had to agree 
to a form of alliance that makes him a vassal 
of Prussia. Austria-Hungary must continue 
to fight, for it can find no way to make peace, 
but of all the belligerents it is in the most 
pitiable state. Only external pressure holds it 
together. What will happen to it if its power- 
ful ally is beaten at last must be a subject that 
causes a good deal of worry in Vienna. 


o 9 


THE YEAR IN THE FIELD 


"Tire has hardly been a day of the last 
three hundred and sixty - five without 
its fighting, but the military events of 
importance can be conveniently grouped under 
four heads. 

There was first the British offensive in Flan- 
ders, which began almost exactly on the third 
anniversary of the war. It was a careful and 
well-executed attempt on the part of Sir Doug- 
las Haig to drive the Germans from the Mes- 
sines and Passchendaele ridges, which overlook 
from their moderate elevation the low-lying 
plains of Flanders. He succeeded, after a cam- 
paign of some three months, pursuing the policy 
of limiting his objectives and saving his men. 
For a time it seemed possible for him to push 
still farther north and to turn the Germans out 
of Ostend; but the winter shut down before he 
had got ready, and in the spring the Russian 
collapse had given the Germans the necessary 
reserves to drive the British back from the 
ridges into the outskirts of Ypres. 

In the east the Germans drove back in dis- 
order the remnants of the Russians who in 
July had tried an offensive round Kovel and 
failed. In September they pushed forward in 
the north and turned the disheartened and 
disorganized Russians out of the important port 
of Riga. After the fall of Kerensky and the 
accession of Lenine to power there was no 
longer any Russian army to fight, and the Ger- 
mans at their ease spread their forces over 
Courland and Esthonia on the north and over 
Volhynia on the south. After the treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk had erected the phantom state of 
Ukraine, the Germans took military possession 


|of Kiev, the capital, and, finding the govern- 


ment that was established less subservient than 
it had promised to be, turned it out neck and 
crop to make room for one that would take 
orders from Berlin. All the spring and summer 
German soldiery have been overrunning the 
parts of Russia where food supplies might be 
found, but there has been no fighting except 
where desperate bands of harried peasants have 
dared to resist confiscation—and been killed for 
their daring. A sthall German army helped the 
conservative Finlanders to drive out the Red 
Guard, which tried to introduce radical rule 
into Finland, and has taken as its pay the 
right to control the new government. 

The memory of the Italian defeat at Capo- 
retto last fall is still clear. It was a surprise 
attack, well managed by the German general, 
Below, and well prepared for by insidious 
propaganda among the troops that were to be 
attacked. The defeat of the Second Army along 
the Isonzo forced the retreat of both the Italian 
armies that were steadily driving the Aus- 
trians back toward Trieste and caused the loss 
of 200,000 men. Before a firm defensive line 
could be maintained, the retreat had gone as 
far as the Piave River, and Venice was in 
danger. Along that line the Italians stood, and 
they stand there to-day, having in last June 
completely broken up an Austrian attempt to 
repeat on the Piave the tactics of the Isonzo. 

Last, there were the tremendous hammer 
blows that Hindenburg and Ludendorff struck 
at the British and French in the spring and 
early summer. In every case the Germans at 
first won great successes. They drove the Brit- 
ish back to the outskirts of Amiens and Ypres; 
they drove the French back to the Marne. But 
they did not get through either to Paris or to 
the Channel; they did not separate the armies 
of the Allies or break either of them beyond 
repair. Under the command of Gen. Foch, the 
new generalissimo of all the Allied armies, 
those armies stand firm, as the fourth year 
draws to its end. Next year, —this fall perhaps, 
—when our American reserves are all avail- 
able, we shall see what else they can do. 

On the sea there has been only the continual 
battle with the submarines. The losses of mer- 
chant shipping, which were more than half a 
million tons last August, were cut to three 
hundred thousand tons by June, and it becomes 
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more and more dangerous for the submarines 
to leave the -bases prepared for their repair 
and supply. Two of those bases, at Ostend and 
Zeebrugge, the British blocked by a daring 
naval raid in April, and it is doubtful whether 
they are even yet of much use to the Germans. 

In the air the Allies have won a gradual 
superiority, not only along the battle front but 
in bombing operations at the rear. London and 
Paris were often raided this year, but life is 
less perilous in those cities to-day than in 
Metz or Koblenz or Mannheim or Cologne. We 
had hoped to have several thousand American 
aéroplanes in Europe by this time to make 
certain that hardly-won superiority. We have 
been disappointed, but the moment is only 
delayed. The aéropdanes are on the way; they 


Will arrive, 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—On July 13 the Senate passed 
the joint resolution giving the President 
authority to take over the telegraph, telephone, 
radio and cable systems. The vote was 46 to 16. 
Three days later the President signed the reso- 
lution. The President vetoed the agricultural 
appropriation bill, on the ground that it was 
unwise to fix the price of wheat inflexibly at 
$2.40 a bushel. He prefers the present method 
of regulating the price by conference. The 


to discuss peace, but insisted that the Allies 
must first accept the settlement of Brest-Litovsk 
as permanent. ° 


INLAND.—By a majority of one vote the 

constitutional committee has recommended 
a monarchical form of government for Finland. 
It is reported from Stockholm that the Finns 
begin to be apprehensive concerning the Ger- 
man control of their country, and have refused 
to raise a volunteer army to assist the Germans 
in seizing the railway to Kola. 


THE GREAT WAR 


(From July 11 to July 17) 


The Allies continued their policy of lively 
local offensives against the German line with 
considerable success during the early days of 
the week. The French advanced in the Amiens 
sector, north of Cantigny, and took the village 
of Castel, and southwest of Soissons they drove 
through the German lines to Longpont and 
Corey, both of which they took. The British 
gained ground and captured prisoners near 
Dickebusch Lake, southwest of Ypres. 

On July 15 those operations were interrupted 
by the inauguration of another German drive, 
directed this time against the French and 
American forces east and west of Reims: The 
attack was over a front of about sixty miles 
between Chiteau- Thierry and Massiges in 
Champagne. Some 600,000 German troops were 
engaged, and their intentions were to establish 
themselves firmly on both sides of the Marne, 





Senate voted to take a recess until August 24, 


to squeeze the French out of the city of Reims, 





AMERICAN TROOPS CHARGING AT CANTIGNY 


to be taken in periods of three days. By that 
arrangement the recess can be terminated in 
case of necessity on three days’ notice. 

eS 


OVERNMENT AND LABOR.— The 

President has appointed ten men, one of 
whom is to be selected by the War Labor 
Board, as umpire in labor disputes arising 
during the war. The men are Mr. Henry Ford 
of Detroit, Mr. Matthew Hale of Boston, Mr. 
James H. Covington, former Chief Justice of | 
the District of Columbia Supreme Court, Mr. | 
Charles C. McChord of the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission, Mr. Everit Macy, Chair- | 
man of the Labor Wage Adjustment Board 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, Judge 





the University of Washington, Ex-Gov. John 
Lind of Minnesota, Chief Justice Clark of 
North Carolina and Mr. William R. Willcox 
of New York. ° 


USSIA.— Word came from Harbin that 
the provisional government in eastern 
Siberia was presided over by Gen. Horvath, 
who was formerly manager of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. His headquarters are at 
Nikolsk, near Vladivostok. The new govern- 
ment, which contains representatives of the 
Liberal, Cadet and Socialist parties, is anti- 
Bolshevik, and was said to be in negotiation 
with the Czecho-Slovak troops, who control 
Vladivostok, with a view to an alliance. The 
Czecho- Slovaks, supported by Cossack and 
other volunteers, were reported to be pursuing 
the retreating Bolshevik troops in the direction 
of Khabarovsk. —— Another Czecho- Slovak 
force has driven the Bolshevik troops out of 
Kazan, an important commercial city on the 
Volga, 430 miles east of Moscow. Gen. Mura- 
vieff, the Bolshevik commander against the 
Czecho-Slavs, has committed suicide. There 
are evidences that the Bolshevik rule is crumb- 
ling every where outside of Moscow and Petro- 
grad. Cholera has made its appearance in 
Petrograd. ——The Soviet government at Mos- 
cow called on the Allied forces that are occupy- 
ing Murmansk and Kola on the Arctic coast to 
withdraw from Russia, but it was certain that 
they would not so long as there was so large a 
quantity of war supplies stored in those towns, 
and so long as the people of the region desired 
them to remain as a protection against Finno- 
German invasion. ——A dispatch from Kiev 
said that Prof. Milukoff, the Cadet leader 
and foreign minister in the first revolutionary 
government, had declared that a German pro- 
tectorate was the only means of restoring order 
and security in Russia. 
coi 
ERMANY.—On July 11 Chancellor von 
Hertling made a conciliatory speech in the 
Reichstag, intended to smooth over the dissen- 
sions that arose over Foreign Secretary von 
Kiihlmann’s dismissal. Incidentally he de- 
clared that Germany held Belgium as a pawn 
for peace negotiations, but did not intend to 
keep it permanently, although it would insist 
on favorable political and commercial arrange- 





ments there. He said that Germany was ready 


which occupies the apex of a rather sharp 
salient, and so to bend or break the French 
front as to interrupt the communications with 
the great Verdun salient farther east and com- 
pel the French to abandon it. The attack began 
with the usual tremendous artillery bombard- 
ment. East of Reims the Germans gained no 
ground against Gen. Gouraud’s army. The 
French were prepared and repulsed the Ger- 
mans everywhere with heavy losses. The Ger- 
|mans forced their way across the Marne at 
several points between Chateau-Thierry and 
Chatillon, and maintained a foothold on about 
| twelve miles of the southern bank, but they 
| nowhere reached the high ground beyond. 
American soldiers were in the hottest of the 


f Jaulgonne they threw an entire German 
division back across the Marne and took 1100 
prisoners. When this record closed the Germans, 
heavily reinforced by reserves, were attacking 


desperately southwest of Reims, in an effort to | ; 


compel the French to evacuate the city. 

In Albania the Italians and French continued 
their rapid advance through very difficult coun- 
try. The Austrians, nearly surrounded at 
Berat, their chief army base, retreated precip- 
itately, abandoning large quantities of war 
supplies as they did so. Their new line of 
defense is at the Skumbi River; if they are 
driven from that, Durazzo and Elbasan will 
certainly fall into the hands of the Italians. 

At the same time there was renewed activity 
among the Allied forces on the Saloniki front; 
the British and Greek armies made demon- 
strations in foree against Bulgarian positions. 

A dispatch from Moscow declared that Brit- 
ish and American troops had moved southward 
from their bases on the Murman coast, had 
taken the town of Kem on the White Sea, and 
advanced still farther along the line of the 
Murmansk railway. The dispatch added that 
the Allied commanders had issued a proclama- 
tion declaring the entire Murman coast Russian 
territory under Entente protection, and calling 
on the population to assist in opposing German 
invasion of their territory from Finland. 

An official report from London says that Brit- 
ish airmen brought down 4102 enemy aéro- 
planes during the year ending June 30, 1918. 
During the same time they lost 1121 aéroplanes. 

According to reports from Greece, mutinies 
have occurred lately among Turkish troops in 
Asia Minor and among Austrian troops in the 
heart of Serbia. The Turkish mutineers are 
said to have killed their German officers. 

The tension between Turkey and Bulgaria 
over the boundary between them continues. 
German newspapers comment sarcastically on 
Turkish ambitions for increased territory. 

M. Duval, editor of Le Bonnet Rouge, was 
shot as a traitor in Paris. 

The Japanese battleship Kawachi blew up 
on July 12; 500 of the crew were lost. 

Lord Robert Cecil declared in Parliament 
that an economic association of twenty-four 
nations already existed as a result of the alli- 
ance against Germany. He said that associa- 
tion would continue after the war, and that 
Germany could be admitted to it only in case it 
ceased to pay allegiance to its present masters. 
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Keds and Girls 


For games, sports, picnics, parties—indoors or outdoors—Keds are always 
serviceable, always neat and good-looking. They cost so little in these days of 
high shoe prices that Keds are a real economy. 





Keds have soles of live, springy rubber. So easy, so comfortable that to wear 


Keds is almost like going barefoot. 


At the price you want to pay there is a style 
Made by the largest rubber manufacturer in the world and 
Always look for the name “Keds” stamped on the sole. 
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$1.00 up 


Three grades and three prices. 
that will just suit. 
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Campfire Keds 
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TO A CITY 
Cd Carol Haynes 


GAZED across your crawling, crowded 
streets, 
Your dingy buildings, towering mountain- 
high, 
And saw a little pigeon with white wings 
Go glancing down from out a leaden sky. 


Above your belching chimneys foul with smoke, 
Your myriad roofs that stretch so far away, 
It fluttered for a moment and was gone— 
One fleck of white in that great world of gray. 


I have forgot the names of half your streets ; 
Your lights, your stores are unremembered 
things. 
The mention of your name recalls to me 
Gray clouds of smoke—a pigeon with white 


yings! 
_ °° 
THE CHAPEL 


N later years it was called, in the every- 
day speech of the countryside, “Abe 
Binniger’s church.” People smiled in- 
dulgently when they mentioned it. Bin- 
niger always had been something of a 
visionary, and the quixotic scheme of 

fitting up the second floor of his house for a place 

of worship, the neighbors said, was “just what 
might be expected of him.” 

Abram Binniger was a wheelwright by trade, 
and a good workman. He “experienced religion” 
when he was nearing middle age, and then, giving 
up carpentry, became a local preacher, attached 
to one of the many smaller denominations that, 
during the last century, sprang up in the Middle 
and New England States. 

He was an earnest, godly man, but lacked the 
gift of ready and convincing speech, and his serv- 
ices were not much in demand. Where he held 
“meetings’’ —mostly in schoolhouses and small, 
abandoned country churches—his wife’s singing 
was more of an attraction to the people than his 
sermons, and her kind, motherly face and gentle 
voice won the hearts of the children and the young 
people. 

When it began to be rumored about that “Abe 
Binniger was going to build a church of his own,” 
his ill success as a preacher in other places gave 
point to the joke, and the bluff country people 
enjoyed it. It was good-humored ridicule, however, 
and when the chapel was finished the sparsely 
settled community turned out to a man for the 
opening service. There was no other church near 
at hand, Sunday was a “long day’ for many, and 
the “meeting” had the allurement of a social gath- 
ering. 

How long the little room on the second floor of 
the Binniger house continued to be tolerably well 
filled on Sunday afternoons we have no means of 
knowing at this late day, but the congregation 
dwindled as the novelty wore off. Wlien Abram 
Binniger died, his wife kept up a Sunday school 
for the children, and bought books and papers for 
it out of her own slender purse. 

Early in her last lingering illness it was discov- 
ered that, except for the house and the garden, 
Mary Binniger was virtually penniless. To many 
persons that was a surprise, and the thrifty, hard- 
headed younger generation were not slow to say 
that she had “fooled away” a modest competence, 
now sorely needed. Some of the older people 
seemed to be of a different opinion and contrib- 
uted cheerfully from time to time for the invalid’s 
relief. 

“I don’t know but what my boy, Matthew Henry, 
would ’a’ gone to rack and ruin if it hadn’t been 
for Abe Binniger’s church,” one mother said feel- 
ingly. “It peared someway to be just the pull he 
needed, and it’s a debt money can’t pay.” 

Another mother wept softly as she told how 
little Sarah begged that Mary Binniger should 
come and sing hymns at her bedside the night she 
died; and an elderly woman, with care-lined face, 
related that Mary Binniger’s tact and delicacy 
had saved her from a runaway match with a 
worthless fellow on Cedar Mountain. 

“Abe Binniger’s church” was finally cut up into 
“upstair rooms” by the new owners. No doubt 
Abe’s scheme was too impractical to be often imi- 
tated, but the inner history of this humble work for 
Christ, as it comes to the ears of men in snatches 
of reminiscence, stirs the heart and touches the 
feelings. 
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A HYMN IN THE WILDERNESS 


§ the crow flies, it is eighteen miles from 
Pine Ridge Indian Reservation head- 
quarters to Wounded Knee, where the 
Sioux made their last stand against 
the United States soldiers in Decem- 
ber, 1890. 

Some twenty hours before the battle, says Mr. 
Ross B. Franklin, a runner from the Brulés told 
me that the Indians were to meet the soldiers soon, 
surrender their arms, and go with the troops back 
to the reservation. Permission to accompany the 
command on its march against the Sioux was de- 
nied me; but as I had a mission to perform at the 
close of the trouble, I resolved to attempt a jour- 
ney straight across-country to Wounded Knee. If 
successful, I would arrive there nearly as soon as 
the troops, who were making a detour to avoid 
a possible ambush. 

The weather was bitter cold—thirty-five degrees 
below zero—and the only available animal was a 
mule without saddle. Indians were likely to be 
encountered anywhere, yet my dread of them was 
not so great as my dread of the cold and the track- 
less waste of snow; for I knew the Sioux tongue 
and could identify myself as a friend. 


























At seven o’clock in the evening I started. Not a | 


sound was to be heard except the monotonous 
crunch! crunch! of the mule’s hoofs as they broke 
through the crusted snow. Within an hour the in- 
tense cold had severely frosted my face and I was 
becoming dangerously drowsy. Icicles at least six 
inches long hung from the jaw of the mule and he 
shivered continually, but he plodded on with his 
suffering burden. 

The night was well advanced when the realiza- 
tion came to me that I was hopelessly lost; for 
the moon, which had just risen, showed in the 
show a line of tracks that I recognized only too 
easily. They made it plain that I had been crossing 
and recrossing my ov route! 

The light of the moon also showed, a short way 
aliead, a line of scrub oak silhouetted against the 
gray sky, and toward this I turned. The trees were 
on the edge of a cafion, and below, in the shelter 
of a shelving rock, I saw a tepee. Here was a 


refuge at last! I had to seek it even though it 
might be the home of the dangerous Sioux. 
As I neared the habitation, the sound of a voice 

in song came to me: 

“Mita Wakantanka 

Nikeyedan, 

Kakish Mayanpisha 

Etanhanto ; 

Heci Waun wanin, 

Heci Waun wanin, 

Mita Wakantanka 

Nikeyedan.” 





Nearer, my God, to Thee! 
| Approaching, I lifted the flap of the tepee and 
| entered. A young squaw sat in the centre near a 
fire holding something in her arms. Her face bore 
an expression of anguish, and tears had left their 
stains upon her face. 

“How!” she said simply. Then she rose and 
pointed at the bundle in her arms. It was a 
dead child. Without speaking, the Indian woman 
reached outside, gathered up a handful of snow 
and offered it to me, indicating that my face needed 
attention. I had quite forgotten that it was frozen. 

“Cugya,” she said, “since sun- 
down I have sung the white man’s 
song. Does the Great Spirit hear, 
now that my people are on the 
warpath ?” 

“The song of the squaw may 
reach as far from this tepee as the 
song of the white from the peace- 
ful agency building,” I answered. 

“It is well, cugya; sing it once 
with me, for I doubt, and your 
skin is white.” 

Standing near her, holding to 
my face a handful of snow, I 
raised my voice with hers: 


“Mita Wakantanka 
Nikeyedan.” 


When we finished, two painted 
warriors glided in. 

“Ku-mas-say, squaw of Big Elk, 
mourns,” said one. “Cugya, you 
are welcome. I have heard.” 

“How, cugya, how!” added the 
other. 

We shook hands. I gave them tobacco, and re- 
ceived in return a small buckskin pouch upon 
which was painted a pipe, a bird and a tepee. It 
was virtually a passport. The pipe told as plainly 
as words that I was peaceful and friendly; the 
bird, that I was on a journey; the tepee, that I 
was going to friends. 

The Indians directed me on my way, and I 
reached Wounded Knee in safety after having 
passed three bands of hostiles, the leaders of 
which honored my buckskin pass and gave me 
trinkets as tokens of good will. 
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LOOPING THE LOOP 


ANY a man who has sat down to describe 
M a supreme emotion or experience has given 
up in despair because of the seeming 
feebleness and inadequacy of words. To him they 
appear to fall far short of the mark. To the reader, 
however, those same despised words often seem 
inspired. Vividness and thrill are in their very 
letters. The young American aviator who wrote 
the following account of his first experience in 
looping the loop doubtless found words inadequate 
to express his full sensation, yet they cannot fail 
to thrill the reader whose imagination, like the 
aéroplane, is ready to take flight. 

I knew, of course, that I should loop before my 
flying career ended, he says, but the test-would be 
so much harder in the early stages that I wanted 
to see if I could make it. Lampke, a clever flyer, 
who flew for Carranza in Mexico, tells me that I 
have made a world’s record for looping with the 
least number of hours’ practice. Previous to the 
flight in which I looped I had had three hours and 
fifteen minutes of solo flying. 

As a matter of fact, the loop is a very simple 
stunt, but the first time is hard—mighty hard. I 
was flying alone at thirty-five hundred feet alti- 
tude. The motor was turning over fourteen hun- 
dred and fifty revolutions a minute, and the plane 
was traveling at about sixty miles an hour. I 
looked down at the bay, and could see the city of 
Pensacola to my left and in front of me; way down 
on the water a boat was churning across the bay. 
I was nearly at the northeast corner of the course, 
ready to turn south. It was the first time I had 
been over. thirty-two hundred feet—high enough 
for a safe loop. 

“Now is the time,” I said to myself. “If you 
don’t nose her over now, you are a coward and no 
flyer.” 

You see, I had figured the thing all out and 
knew how to do it. I was making myself prove to 
myself I was no four-flusher. A gust threw one of 
my wings up. I looked down and realized how far 
it was to the ground, how delicately balanced I 
appeared to be, although perfectly safe; and then 
I gritted my teeth and shoved down on the flip- 
pers. 

Such a rush of speed I have never experienced. 
I shot down like a dead weight pulled on by the 
motor. I watched the tachometer, which registers 
the revolutions of the motor, climb to 1680-1700. 
Then I shoved her still farther down and reached 
1950. I was going about ninety miles an hour. Then 
I pulled back on the flippers, and here was the 
nose of the machine coming up to meet me—up, 
up, up! I was hunched way forward in the seat up 
against the cowl. We poised, absolutely without 
movement, there. I was virtually upside down. 
What a frightful, delightful sensation! Then the 
nose swung over and slipped a little to one side; 
my motor stopped for a second, then, as the nose 
swung down straight toward earth, picked up 
| again with a roar, and we were plunging straight 
| down at terrific speed. I gradually pulled the flip- 
pers up, which I had eased forward as we passed 
over the top of the loop, and gradually we came 
into horizontal flight. 

I say ‘“‘we”’ because it seemed as if the machine 
were a very obedient, understanding bird, obeying 
my least impulse. Oh, but I am master of that air- 
plane! I can do anything, absolutely anything, 
with it. I know you think I am foolhardy and over- 
confident, but I know what I can do and what I 
cannot. 

The second time I looped it came easier, but going 
over the hump was still pretty hard. I was forty- 
two hundred feet then, and it was a fine-feeling 
loop and, according to those who saw it, very good- 
looking. I got up two thousand revolutions, or 
about one hundred miles, an hour. After I had 
looped I flew on to the spiral field at the end of 
the course, although we are not supposed to spiral 
until we have had ten hours of flying. I put her 
into a reversed control spiral ; that is, banked over 

















nearly vertical, when your flippers become a rud- 
der, and rudder, flippers. I shot down in a corking 
spiral, and came out of it just at the right time to 
shoot back in front of the station, land, and rush 
to the beach. 
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A WAR-TIME ART 


OW that the terrific air currents from shells 
N and bombs imperil every window in Paris 
it has become necessary to carry the art of 
intrenching into private houses, to protect drawing 
rooms and mansard roofs, to fortify cafés and 
theatres and to shield bakeries and dry-goods 
stores with blinds. But since the days when sand- 
bags were piled against buildings to protect the 
more fragile pieces of sculpture, the French cap- 
ital has had leisure to organize the defense of its 
streets, and in meeting the dangers of bombard- 
ment and air attack it has evolved a new decora- 
tive art, the use of paper cut in elaborate designs 
and pasted on windows to prevent persons from 
being injured by flying fragments of glass. 
At first the Parisians used the cross of St. 





SOME STORE WINDOWS ON THE RUE MARBEUF 


Andrew, made of wrapping paper; but that ob- 
structed the view and soon ceased to content them. 
An evolution in the protective grilling from the 
merely practical and utilitarian to the artistic then 
took place. 

In their search for improvements Parisian arti- 
sans have done wonders with paper, scissors and 
paste. St. Andrew’s cross has been superseded by 
intricate designs of trellises, astragals and festoon- 
ings. Large plate-glass windows have provided 
a particularly fertile field for experiment, since 
their size permits the 
carrying out of the most 
ambitious conceptions. 
In spirit of emulation 
shops have contrived 
curious compositions dé- 
fensives. Straiglit lines 
have given place to 
curves, characters to 
whole silhouettes, white 
paper to all the re- 
sources of color, until to- 
day perspective letters 
and allegories and em- 
blems are being used. 

All this ingenuity and 
thought bear witness to 
the excellent morale of 
the city, and the photographs from L’Illustration 
show better than a long article that our Parisian 
allies are accepting the arrival of bombs and 
shells with perfect philosophy. 
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CAROLINE’S CLOCK 
Me GRIMBLE of Hightop Farm ran out 





GAZELLES ADORN 
THE WINDOW OF 
THE GAZELLE 
HABERDASHERY 


to the gate to welcome her guest, whose 

approach, in Solomon Gaines’s leisurely 
carryall, she had watched all the way from the 
station across the wide valley and up the long 
slope of Hightop Hill. 

“My, my, Fidelia Totten, but I’m glad to see 
you! You’ve scarcely changed a mite in ten years, 
*cept for takin’ on a pound or so; but you ain’t 
reel fleshy, at that. I been as nervous as a cat all 
day for fear somethin’ would go wrong to prevent 
you gettin’ here; it seemed too good to be true you 
was reelly comin’ at last. Fust the weather looked 
threatenin’ at sunup, and then, after it cleared, I 
begun to worry for fear I hadn’t inclosed the new 
time-table, like I meant to —” 

“You did, Polly,” said Fidelia comfortably. ‘I 
was kind of mixed on time this mornin’, but ’*twan’t 
your fault; and besides, I wouldn’t ha’ been late 
—I’d ha’ been early. I stopped overnight with the 
Bargle girls, to break the journey and because 
they been pleadin’ for a visit ever since they knew 
I was comin’ East again. I had a reel good time 
with ’em, too; only Caroline’s clock was wrong.” 

“T’d ha’ thought it would ha’ been Myra’s or 
Matilda’s, if ’twas anybody’s clock in particuler,” 
observed Polly Grimble, ‘‘Caroline bein’ Caroline. 
She generally keeps things up to the mark.” 

“She does,” agreed Fidelia, “and what’s more, 
it’s a mark she sets herself. Caroline knows what 
she wants, and she generally gets it, whether other 
folks approve or not. She’s the same old Caroline 
—sot as the everlastin’ hills!” 

“She certainly used to be that,” agreed Polly, 
with a chuckle. ‘What was the matter with her 
clock, Fidelia?”’ 

‘Nothin’, accordin’ to her idees,” said Fidelia, 
dryly, ‘“‘and if other folks’s idees ain’t the same, 
why, all is, they’d ought to know better.. She 
always did lay down the law to Myra and Matilda, 
and they listen like she was an oracle, mostly ; but 
once in a blue moon they brace up and disagree. 
They did about the clocks, though not till they’d 
tried her way fust. 

“‘They’ve got three clocks out to the Bargle 
place, all three of ’em rather special. One of ’em, 
the old, inlaid-mahogany grandfather clock, be- 
longed to Great-Grandfather Bargle, and always 
comes down to the eldest son or daughter. It’s 
Caroline’s now, and it stands up most imposin’ on 
the landin’ at the turn of the stairs. Then there’s 
the banjo clock on the dinin’-room wall. Josias 
Bargle brought that one home from his first coastin’ 
v’yage, and now it’s Matilda’s. The mantel clock 
in the parlor, with a rockin’ ship on top, belongs 
to Myra; it come into the family with the grand- 
mother she was named for. Well, the Bargles are 
all early birds, and when the daylight-savin’ idee 
was fust sprung Myra and Matilda took to it like 
ducks to water. But Caroline didn’t. She said it 
was fraud and folly and pretense. She said to force 
perfectly respectable family clocks that had been 
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tellin’ the truth correct and careful for genera- 
tions to proclaim a barefaced daily falsehood was 
nothin’ less than a scandal; and she, for one, would 
do nothin’ of the sort. 

“Well, Myra and Matilda didn’t agree, but they 
gave in,.at fust; but it made so much trouble after 
a week they set their clocks forward to agree with 
the rest of the world. But Caroline wouldn’t budge 
hers—and she hasn’t. We’d had so much to talk 
about, and our tongues. been flyin’ so, I hadn’t 
noticed anythin’, and the subject hadn’t come up. 
We had supper by the banjo clock and started to 
bed by the ship clock, and I got up this mornin’ 
by my own watch. While I was packin’ my suit 
case, though, I thought I’d compare my time with 
the clock on the stairs, that I could look down at 
over the balusters, so’s to make sure I was right 
to a dot, like I want to be when travelin’. I didn’t 
suppose I was more’n a minute or so off, at most; 
but when I looked at that clock I got a start. 
Caroline was comin’ up the stairs, and I sung out 
to her: 

“*For the land’s sake, Caroline Bargle! Is this 
clock right?’ 

“She stiffened like she’d swallowed a ramrod. 
‘That clock is right, and always 
has been right, and always will be 
right while I have the settin’ of 
it!’ says she. ‘I will never permit 
Great-Grandfather Bargle’s clock 
to proclaim an untruth.’ 

“T s’pose it was her manner and 
the even hour wrong—but all of 
a sudden I understood; and just 
then the banjo clock struck nine, 
and the ship clock chimed nine, 
and the school bell acrost the way 
rang nine, and a church clock 
somewheres sounded nine, and a 
cuckoo clock next door cuckooed 
nine—and Great Grandfather 
Bargle’s clock on the stairs 
boomed out a solemn and lone- 
some eight! I couldn’t help it. I 
begun to laugh and laugh; and 
Myra and Matilda—they’d come 
up behind Caroline —they joined 
in, timid and giggly at fust, and 
then laughin’ real hard. Caroline 
opened her mouth to speak and 
then shut it up tight, and marched off silent in a 
huff—and we three kep’ on laughin’ till we cried.” 

“Tf that wasn’t Caroline Bargle all over!” cried 
Polly Grimble. ‘Perfectly ridickleous! Did she 
come down off her high horse before you left?” 

“Oh, yes; she forgave me, but I could see she 
thinks I’m light-minded and frivolous and desti- 
tute of the finer feelin’s,” said Fidelia. 

“And I suppose,’ said Polly, “that till all the 
clocks in the country change back agin, Myra 
and Matilda will have dinner every day at one 
o’clock and Caroline will have hers at twelve!” 

“Exactly!” said Fidelia. 
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CHIPMUNK CALLERS 


"Tiatsics is no more widely known—or gener- 
ally loved—little animal in all North America 
than the humble, inquisitive chipmunk. His 
brownish-yellow body and striped back flash in and 
out of almost every roadside wall, and we are likely 
to hear his chattering cry in every thicket and wood 
or to see his pouched cheeks and quivering nose 
suddenly appear at the opening of his burrow. He 
is always ready to be friendly, and if you make 
the-proper advances soon becomes intimate. To 
what extent his intimacy may go Mr. Enos A. 
Mills, author of The Rocky Mountain Wonderland, 
describes in writing about the chipmunks that 
live in his yard. They are delightfully tame, and 
will climb upon his head or shoulder, eat nuts from 
his hands or go into his pockets after them. 

One day, he says, I stooped to give one some 
peanuts. While he was standing erect and taking 
them from my fingers a strange dog appeared. At 
once all the chipmunks in the yard gave a chatter- 
ing, scolding alarm cry and retreated to their holes. 
The one I was feeding dashed up into my coat 
pocket. Standing up, with forepaws on the edge of 
my pocket and with head thrust out, he gave the 
dog a tempestuous scolding. This same chipmunk 
often played upon the back of Scotch, mf collie. 
Occasionally he stood erect on Scotch to sputter 
out an alarm cry and to look about when some- 
thing roused his suspicions. 

Often the chipmunks come into my cabin for 
food or for paper to use for bedding. Sometimes 
one will sit on my knee or shoulder, looking off 
intently into the yard; at other times apparently 
seeing nothing, but wrapped in meditation. More 
often, however, they are storing peanuts in their 
pouches, or deliberately eating a kernel. Rarely 
is the presence of one agreeable to another, and 
when four or five happen to call at the same time 
they forget their etiquette, and I am the centre of 
a chipmunk scrimmage. 

Once five callers came, each stringing in behind 
another. Just as the fifth came in the door there 
was a dispute among the others, and one started 
to retreat. Evidently he did not want to go, for he 
retreated away from the open door. As number 
two started in pursuit of him, number three gave 
chase to number two. After them started number 
four, and the fifth one after all the others. The 
first one, being closely pressed and not wanting to 
leave the room, ran round the centre table, and in 
an instant all five were racing single file round the 
table. After the first round they became excited, 
and each one went his best. The circle they were 
following was not large, and the floor was smooth. 
Presently the rear legs of one skidded, then the 
forefeet of another; and now and then one lost his 
footing and rolled entirely over, then arose, look- 
ing foolish, but with a leap entered the circle and 
raced on again at full speed. 
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NOT WITHOUT PRECEDENT 
N illiterate preacher who professed to despise 
education, remarked during a conversation 
with an educated clergyman: 
“T am thankful that the Lord has opened my 
mouth to preach without learning.” 
“A similar event occurred in Balaam’s time,” 
was the quiet retort. 
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IN THE PEN 


- HAT is the name of that handsome pris- 
oner?” asked the impressionable young 
woman. 

“No. 2206, miss,’ replied the guard. 

“How funny! That can’t be his real name.” 

“Oh, no, miss, that’s just his pen name!” is the 
reply reported by the Boston Transcript. 
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LITTLE BEAR GOES TRAVELLING DOWN 

















decided that he should like to go ae 
travelling alone a day’s journey Bb * 
from home on the wilderness trail. He 


O« summer morning Little Bear 
ore 
v 
knew that Father Bear and Mother Bear 3 
Ape it 





were planning a trip to the Seven Blue- é 
berry Hills, and as that was a long 
way off they would be obliged to take 
him. 

‘*Now,”’ said Little Bear, who was 
sitting on the doorstep in the sunshine, 
‘**T have an idea. I should like to go over 
the high hills and the low hills, through 
the bramble path and the wild - rose 
garden, the wilderness way to Auntie 
Brown Bear’s house. You could go by 
the highway, or any way as far as Auntie Brown 
Bear’s house, and meet me there. ’’ 

‘*A good idea,’’ said Father Bear, ‘‘only you would 
not know how to keep the trail over the high hills 
and the low hills, through the bramble path and the 
wild-rose garden, the wilderness way to Auntie Brown 
Bear’s house. ’’ 

‘Tt would be just as easy as anything,’’ was Little 
Bear’s answer, as -hhe jumped up and ran zigzagging 
and circling round in front of the open door, to show 
Father Bear and Mother Bear how he would go 
travelling alone. ‘‘You could teach me 
the signs of the trail, and I would meet 
you at sunset. ’’ 

‘*You are too small to follow the wil- 
derness trail alone,’’ Mother Bear ob- 
jected. 

‘*Families should travel together on 
the wilderness trails,’’ admitted Father 
Bear, ‘‘but if Little Bear wishes to go a 
day’s journey alone, I say let him go 
on Rosemary trail.’’ 

‘*Father Bear,’’ said Mother Bear se- 
verely, ‘‘what are you talking about?’’ 

‘*About Rosemary Trail,’’ answered 
Father Bear. 

‘*Nonsense!’’ Mother Bear began. ‘‘I 
never heard of —’’ 

There she stopped, because that time 
Father Bear winked one eye at her so 
hard that it screwed up one corner of 
his mouth. The minute Little Bear ran 
out to play Father Bear told Mother 
Bear all about Rosemary Trail, and as 
she listened her mouth popped open, 
she smiled and smiled, and nodded and bobbed her head so 
hard that she bumped it against the back of her chair. 

Two days later Mother Bear awoke Little Bear at dawn, 
told him to dress quickly, eat his breakfast and be off. 

‘*We are sure to have a fine day,’’ said she, ‘‘and as you 
wish to go travelling alone you shall go travelling alone. ’’ 

Little Bear jumped up, took a splashing bath in the river, 
dressed himself and was ready to eat his breakfast before his 
mother had put salt in the porridge. 

After breakfast the Three Bears went into the corner of the 
garden where rosemary grew. 

‘Rosemary is the sign of the trail,’’ said Mother Bear. 
‘*Rosemary is for remembrance. You follow where rosemary 
leads, and an hour before sunset we three shall meet again for 
a picnic under the old oak tree. ’’ 

Said Father Bear, ‘‘Here is a musical pipe I have made for 
you, Little Bear, from a reed that grew by the river. If you 
are lonely to-day, play like this, up the scale and down the 
scale, Do-mi-sol-do? Do-sol-mi-do! Try it.’’ 

Little Bear tried it and made sweet music on the pipe, up the 
scale and down the scale, Do-mi-sol-do? and Do-sol-mi-do! 

‘Tf danger threatens,’’ Father Bear went on, ‘‘if a lady- 
bug’s house should be on fire or anything like that, play high 
‘do’ on the pipe this way—Do-do-do-do-do! Try it.’’ 

So Little Bear made high, shrill notes on the pipe, Do- 
do-do-do-do! 

_ ‘*Are you sure you will know rosemary when you see it 
growing ?’’ inquired Mother Bear as she picked a long, slim 
leaf of rosemary, pinched it and smelled its fragrance. 

‘*Yes, I shall know the dear little rosemary plant whether 
it grows in a dell or on a mountain or anywhere,’’ answered 
Little Bear. 

So Little Bear was led blindfolded and smiling into a thicket 
west of the house, and when Mother Bear removed the bandage 
from his eyes he thought he had travelled a long way from 
home. Little Bear did not know that he was only a stone’s 
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IN FRONT OF HIM HE SAW A PLANT MOVING 


throw from the house. At his feet was a little rosemary plant. 
A bit farther on was another. It was the sign of the trail. 

‘*Good-by!’’ called Little Bear as he followed the rosemary 
plants along a winding trail through glens, over the brook, 
here, there, on and on until he reached a pond where frogs 
were playing. Little Bear stayed so long playing with the 
frogs that he forgot how the time was passing until he heard 
a squirrel calling from the near-by meadow: 

‘*Can’t find me, Little Bear, can’t find me!’’ 

Up jumped Little Bear and ran to find the squirrel. 

**Coop!’’ called the squirrel. 

Little Bear looked everywhere, and then straight in front of 
him he saw a plant moving. 

‘*T spy!’’ called Little Bear. ; 

Sure enough, up jumped the squirrel from behind the tall 
plant; it was a rosemary plant. 

‘‘Oh,’’ cried Little Bear, ‘‘that reminds me that I had better 
be jogging along the trail!’’ 

So he followed the rosemary plants across the meadow and 
into a rocky glen. There he found rabbits playing hop-and- 
catch-me. Little Bear played with the rabbits until he heard 
a@ merry squirrel voice calling: 

‘*Can’t find me, Little Bear, can’t find me!’’ 

Little Bear found that squirrel easily because the saucy 
fellow was standing beside a rosemary plant and shaking it. 

‘*That reminds me that I must be jogging along the trail!’’ 
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ROSEMARY TRAIL 


exclaimed Little Bear; and then how he 
laughed because, as far as he could see 
down the rocky glen, squirrels were 
shaking rosemary plants to show him 
the way. From plant to plant Little Bear 
ran, but he could not catch the squirrels. 

That was the way it went all the fore- 
noon. Whenever Little Bear stopped to 
play with chipmunks or Bob White’s 
children, or Meadow Lark babies, the 
squirrels called him back to the rose- 
mary trail. 

When the sun was shining directly 
overhead he ate his luncheon. After that 
he was so lonely that he played up the 
scale and down the scale on his musical 
pipe. When he saw a ladybug, though, he did not pipe 
the danger signal; instead, he said to her gently: 


“Ladybug, ladybug, fly away home! 
Your house is on fire and your children will burn!” 


Then up he jumped and followed her to see if her 
house really was on fire, and then he lost his own 
trail. He could not find a rosemary plant 
anywhere. So he piped up and down the 
scale, and up and down the scale, because 
he was so lonely, and then forty-seven 
squirrels came running and calling: 

**Can’t catch me! Can’t catch me!’’ 

Little Bear ran after them and, sure 
enough, they led him straight back to the 
rosemary trail and hid behind the plants 
to call ‘‘Coop!’’ Then away they ran 
when Little Bear answered: 

“*T spy!’ 

In the middle of the afternoon the sun 
went under a cloud, and Little Bear was 
so lonely that he played his pipe all the 
time and even then did not feel cheerful. 
There was no longer anyone in sight to 
tempt him to wander from the trail; so 
he followed the rosemary plants and 
jogged on, and jogged on, until suddenly 
out came the sun, out came a troop of 

“4 squirrels, the birds began to sing, and 
FANN Little Bear had reached the end of the 

wd trail an hour before sunset. 

There was Father Bear under the old 
oak tree, there was Mother Bear, and there 
was the picnic basket. 

‘* Now,’’ said Father Bear, ‘‘ play a 
merry tune on your pipe, Little Bear, and call the squirrels 
to supper. They have been invited.’’ 

Little Bear did as he was told, and soon came hundreds of 
squirrels, laughing and chattering and leaping and frisking, to 
the picnic. 

Said a baby squirrel to Little Bear before anyone knew he 
was going to say anything, ‘‘We have come for our bread and 
honey. We worked and worked to help make the rosemary 
trail. We can dig with our little paws, and we planted the 
rosemary plants where Mother Bear told us to, and now we 
have come for our bread and honey. ’’ 

‘* That was a secret,’’ said Mother Bear; and how she 
laughed, and how Father Bear laughed, and Little Bear and 
all the squirrels at that merry picnic! 

To make a long story short, Little Bear soon discovered that 
the old oak tree was his own oak tree beside his own house; 
he had not been ten minutes’ walk from his own front gate all 
day. He was glad of it, because he ‘was so tired he was glad 
to find himself at home. 

‘When Mother Bear tucked Little Bear into bed that night, 
she said: 

‘*Father Bear says that you may go the day’s journey alone 
the wilderness way to Auntie Brown Bear’s when we start 
for the Seven Blueberry Hills. ’’ 

‘*Please say to him, ‘No, I thank you,’ ’’ answered Little 
Bear in a sleepy voice. ‘‘Families should travel together on 
wilderness trails. ’’ 

Then he reached under his pillow, where he had hidden his 
musical pipe, sat up in bed and played up the scale and down 
the scale to tell Father Bear that he was lonely. 

Up came Father Bear three steps at a time. ‘‘What’s the 
trouble, Son Bear, what’s the trouble?’’ said he. 

‘*Families should travel together on wilderness trails,’’ 
repeated Little Bear. 

Then how the Three Bears laughed! After that, Little Bear, 
very tired and very happy, cuddled down and went to sleep. 


HARRIS 





THE RUNAWAY TRIP OF THE 
SANDMAN’S WIFE 
BY MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Now Polly M’Pumpkin, the Sandman’s wife, 
Had lived on the hilltop all her life; 

And every night she had watched him go 
(The little brown Sandman, bent and slow) 
Down to the earth with his bags of sand 

For the little tired children in Twilight Land. 


And Polly M’Pumpkin said to herself,— 
Setting the dishes upon the shelf,— 

‘He’s sleeping sound in his gray armchair; 
I'll let him sleep to-night—so there! 

Just set his tea, and then I'll go— 

I'll carry his sand to the town below!”’ 


So she tied her bonnet upon her head, 

And she poked the coals, which were low and red, 
And she shut the door, and she sank from sight 
Deep in the blue of the summer night; 

And she sang to herself all the time she flew 
With the joyful heart of a dream come true: 





‘For I've wanted to see those children so! 
And I can scatter the sand, I know.” 

So she softly stole down the village street, 
Where the night wind wandered, faint and sweet; 
And she watched the lamps and the candles lit, 
And she danced and clapped her hands a bit. 


Then up to the door of a snug brown house 
She quickly crept, like a wee field mouse, 
And up the stairs; for she heard, you know, 
A baby crying, mournfully low. 

The child was Betty Marjorie Reep, 

And she simply would not go to sleep. 


Now be M’Pumpkin had never dreamed 

She could lose that sand, and she almost screamed 
When she reached in her shawl and found it gone! 
‘Perhaps I just dropped it—out on the lawn. 

So she ran and looked. It was all in vain. 

But she carried a plan up the stairs again. 


Now Betty’s mother was crying, too: 
‘*She’s sick and fretty! What shall I do?” 
Then Polly M’Pumpkin came—the dear !— 
And, quite unseen, by the baby’s ear 

She rapidly sang a magical song 


Called The Three Dream Boys and the Great 
Dingdong. 


It really was quite a wonderful thing, 

For, oh, this Polly of ours could sing! 

And the baby slept. Then she went about 
To other houses, and in and out, 

Singing the children asleep in bed. 

Then, “Gracious, I must fly home!” she said. 


So she hurried back, and she swung the door, 
And the Sandman woke with a growly snore, 
And ‘‘ Where have you been?” and “ This is fine— 
Just look at the clock! It’s half past nine! 

My sand! my sand! What shall I do? 

My cloak with the gumdrops! Quick, that shoe!”’ 


Then Polly M’Pumpkin slowly smiled 

As she would at a tired and fretty child; 

And she said, ‘‘My dear, your work’s all done; 
I | them to sleep, and I had such fun! 

I shall make me a cloak for the rainy weather, 
Por after this we shall go together.” 


The little brown Sandman wagged his head. 
“It’s not—such a bad—idea,” he said. 
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“THOUSANDS of homes 
prefer the Steger Piano 
|| and Player Piano. Their 
||| surpassing musical worth 
\\\| and artistic beauty com- 
‘||| mend themto you. The || 
superb Steger tone satisfies | 
the heart's desire. The || 
Steger standard is a guar- | 
antee of reliability. | 

Use the Steger Player Piano 

| asa player or play it by hand. 
Hi Write for Steger Style Brochure and | 
||] convenient terms. | 
i} Steger dealers every- 


where. . , 


||| STEGER & SONS 
! PIANO MFG. 
COMPANY 


Steger Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
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Only the genuine Listerine 
can serve you aS you expect 
Listerine to serve you. The 
unopened, original package as- 
sures you that the distinctive 
virtues of Listerine are being 
delivered to you—intact. 


Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St.Louis,Mo., U.S.A. 


0 S FREE 
es T= y at once for our 


ee colors and sizes in the 
famo RANGER” line. 












IF YOU NEED HELP FOR 


Hay-Fever 32° sie! Sr 


Bulletin Y-187. His method 


of home treatment will not 
or ma only relieve you but cure 


the disease permanently. 





.Our 
explains how you can do it. 
RAHE’S AUTO & TOR 


2007 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 








American Pedometer 


Is carried like a watch in the vest pocket, or attached 
to a belt, and it carefully and methodically ticks off 
and registers every mile or fraction of a mile walked, 
up to one hundred. If you are run down, physically, 
adopt a more active outdoor life. Walking is one of the 
best of exercises, and the ic use of a ped 





ter will be of great service. 
Given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and 30c. extra; sold for $1.50. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 














wanted Butterflies, insects. Some $1-$7. Prospectus | . 
Free. Sinclair Bx. 415, D71, Los Angeles, Cal. 


HENDRIK AND JANNE TE 
@ VERMOLEN 4» 


| The authenticated story of the hands that field back the sea 


Sy Gerrit Verkuyl, PAD) 





| 
O Americans, who all their lives have 
heard the story of the Dutch child and the 
hole in the dike, it must appear incredible 
| that I, who lived in the land of dikes from the 


| day of my birth until I was twenty-one, never | secretary of Leiden’s university ! 


once heard of the heroic little fellow until I came 
to the United States. 

No sooner had I mastered the English language 
sufficiently to follow a public discourse than the 
story was dinned into my ears 
upon every conceivable occa- 
sion. The minister in his ser- 


mon heid up the example of  S®"s 


GALLAGHER 


that dauntless boy to stimu- 
late Christian endurance. The 
Fourth of July orator pictured 
the brave lad as a model of 
patriotism. Though I did not 
put much faith in the legend, 
I determined that, if ever the 
chance were afforded me, I 
should trace the story to its 
source, - 

Many years intervened be- 
fore I could carry out my plan ; 
but a few summers ago I re- 
turned to Holland for a visit. 
On board the steamer I casu- 
ally mentioned my intention 
in the matter of that story to 
another native of Holland, 
who, like myself, had grown 
to manhood in the old coun- 
try without ever hearing of the 
brave little boy, and who felt as doubtful about 
it as I did. While in one of the suburbs of New 
York City, however, he had once been told that 
the story had been carried to that part of the 
country at the opening of the nineteenth century, 
and that originally it came from the neighborhood 
of Leiden or of Haarlem. 

That was the first clue for my investigations. 
My people live in the drained lake of Haarlem,— 
not very far also from Leiden,—and I would 
have ample leisure to examine the records in 
either city. 

With happy heart I swung myself on my bicy- 
cle one sunny morning and sped to the city of 
Haarlem. It was not difficult to find Mynheer 
de Burgemeester, for his office hours wereduly 
spent at the Stadhuis, but when I asked to see 
him I was told that His Highness could not be 
disturbed except for the most urgent affairs of 
the city. I tried to make clear to the clerk that 
my business concerned the honor of the city ; but 
he could not be persuaded. He had the kindness, 
however, to suggest that if any record had been 
kept of such an incident as I related, it would 
most likely have been lodged with the janitor of 
the great church, because the opening of the 
eighteenth century witnessed exceedingly trou- 
blous times. 

His kind informatidn did not sound encourag- 
ing; but I wended my way to the janitor. The 
man was friendly enough, as I found him with 
his wife and daughter under the eaves of the 
church, comfortably housed. He showed me all 
the records in his possession, which I studied 
carefully that day and a few days more; but 
neither head nor toe could I find of any little boy 
that had stuck his hands in a dike. 

My only hope, therefore, was Leiden. In that 
city, I had already ascertained, the records of 
the years during which the French overran Hol- 
land—say from 1795 to 1810—were kept by’ the 
university. To its officials I resorted. 

It was not necessary, of course, to see the rector 
of the university ; but even his secretary is some- 
what of a light in the community. To approach 

himwithout silk hat and 

\ kid gloves, as I did the 

~ r} first time, simply meant 
‘ Ah defeat. As I think of it 


now I tremble at my 
, own audacity. There I 







stood in the rector’s 
sanctum in a business 
suit that was bespat- 
tered with mud, with 
shoes completely 


THE SOLDIERS PASSED BY WITHOUT 
NOTICING THEM 





or borrowed, all the essentials of a Holland gen- 
| tleman, and in my pockets not only my passport 


DRAWINGS BY ” get 
D 





I FOUND HIM . 
EAVES OF THE CHURCH 


covered with the rich soil of the lowlands, a soft 
collar on and a cheap necktie over my bosom, my 
cap in my hands and no credentials whatever— 
and that in the august presence of Mynheer, the 


A few days later I appeared again before His 
Highness. This time I had on my body, bought 


but every degree I had ever 
earned in America or abroad. 
Whether the dignitary recog- 
nized me or not it was im- 
possible to make out, though, 
because of the nearness of time 
and the similarity of my re- 
quest, he surely must have 
noticed the identity. But ev- 
erything was as pleasant as 
heart could desire. He opened 
to me his treasures, as they 
were hid in the vault,—a stack 
of papers dating from 1810 
back to 1800,—gave me a well- 
filled kerosene lamp and bade 
me Godspeed in my searching. 

After two days of care- 
ful reading through the hun- 
dreds of written and printed 
pages,— some in Latin, some 
in French, but, fortunately, 
mostly in Dutch,—I came 
upon an item that sent a 
thrill through my spine. It 
was a paper that, translated into English, read 
thus: 

To the Secretary of the Leiden University, 

The Most Learned Sir, 
Jakob Wildeboer. Salute. 

Most Learned Sir: 

It affords me untold pleasure to announce to 
Your Learnedness that yesterday morning, when 
the daylaborer of Mynheer, Van Zevenhoven, was 


.. UNDER THE 





walking to the field in the Kwakerpolder, he found 
against the side of the dike 
the two children of Vermolen. 
Their names are Hendrik and 
Jannetje. 

The children were in a most 
miserable condition. Through- 
out the entire night they had 
held their hands several inches 
within the dike in order to 
keep back the water that was 
beginning to leak through. As 
a result the children were cold 
as ice, and their hands and 
fingers practically frozen. 

Upon closer investigation it 
became evident that on the 
previous evening the two chil- 
dren had been sent to the store 
for groceries. About a quarter 
of a mile from their home a 
company of French soldiers 
met them, having their swords 
drawn out. In terror the chil- 
dren hid themselves away in 
the tall grasses on the side 
of the dike, and the soldiers 
passed by without noticing 
them. 

While the children were 
there in hiding, they noticed how the water came 
slowly dropping through. Even while they were 
observing it, the drops grew larger, and, small 
though they were, they became convinced that the 
polder was in danger of a dikebreak. Neither of 
them dared to leave the place without the other, 
for soon the hands of both were necessary to Keep 
back the threatening waters. 

There can be no doubt, Most Learned Sir, that, 
in case these children had failed to observe that 
leak, or having observed it had gone on their way 
without giving immediate warning, a break had 
been inevitable. In other words, those children, 
Hendrik and Jannetje Vermolen, have saved that 
entire district from deluge. 

With gratitude to Almighty God for His pre- 
serving grace, we beg of you, Most Learned Sir, 
that, in the Chronicles of your famous city, this act 
of heroism may receive proper acknowledgment ; 
and we further make request that, for the sake 
of emulation, some enduring memorial may be 
sent from your office to these two above-named 
children. 

(Signed) April 16, 1802, by 
Jan de Slager, 
Gysbert Verduin, 
Burgemeester and Assistant 
for the Kwakerpolder. 


So much for the incident itself; but how did it 
ever reach America without leaving a trace in the 





‘this brief item, deposited also in that university 
; vault: “On account of the constant troubles I 


| England in order to make my way from there to 


very country in which it happened ? 
In my further search for evidence I came upon 


am experiencing at the hands of the so-called 
| Patriots (who really are the destroyers of this 
| fair country) I purpose to leave this night for 


| the United States. May God have mercy upon 
| this downtrodden country, and may the House 
| of Orange live forever.’’ 

This document was signed by the secretar:; of 
the university, and dated only five days later 





THERE 1 STOOD IN THE 
RECTOR'S SANCTUM 





than the letter just quoted. 
Inasmuch as in Leiden itself I could find not | 
| the slightest trace of that heroic feat, the only | 


conclusion is that no memorial was sent to those 
two children, and that the incident was soon 
forgotten. 

But the secretary, upon arrival in this coun- 
try, doubtless related the story, which was then 
taken up by public speakers and made uni- 
versally known. In process of time, because 
bravery is supposed to be a more necessary ele- 
ment in a boy’s life—or perhaps because a boy 
needs the admonition more than a girl, —the 
little heroine was forgotten, and the boy’s sturdi- 
ness remained a popular topic. 


oe 


AN ERUDITE SHOEMAKER 
POOR shoemaker in a small Russian vil- 
lage once called at a house and asked for 
work. After it was given him he did not 
go away, and the people understood that he 
wanted to say something that he did not know 
how to tell, or had not the courage to tell. Then, 
writes a contributor to the National Geographic 
Magazine, the shoemaker ventured to say: 

“T heard you have many books.” 

“Yes, why?” 

“Tt is very nice to have many books, I am very 
fond of books.” After a pause he said, “Do you 
have any books on astronomy ?”” 

When the surprised family asked for an expla- 
nation, he said that he was especially interested 
in the subject. He went with them to the library 
and looked at a popular pamphlet on astronomy 
that they handed him. 

“Oh, no,” he said, “that is for children.’”’ An- 
other book was given him. ‘Oh, that I have read 
long ago.’”’ Of still another book he said, “The 
Astronomical Evenings of Klein? Oh, yes, that 
is a fine book, but I have read it.” 

The family questioned him. 

“Until I was seventeen,” he replied, “I could 
not read or write. There was no school in the 
village where I was born ; but ever since I was a 
child I have wanted to know about the skies and 
the stars; and when I was small I decided that 
when I grew up I would begin to learn to read, 
and to read something about the stars. 

‘When I was sixteen I came to this town, and 
a student taught me to read. It was so nice to 
know how to read! It was like speaking con- 
stantly toa clever man, and I found that you can 
dispute with books as with living persons. I 
would read a book, and then nights I would 
dream about it; and if there was something 
that I could not understand in the book, and 
if I couldn’t agree with something in the book, I 
would dispute the whole night 
long in my dreams with the 
author; and I almost would 
hear him talking to me. 

“T always tried to get the 
picture of the author of every 
book I read so that I might 
know his face and his eyes, 
and see how he looked. Fi- 
nally my dream to know about 
astronomy was realized; and 
the third year after I learned 
to read the same student sent 
me the first books on astron- 
omy. And since then,” he 
concluded abruptly, “I have 
learned something. I went 
twice by foot to Nizhni Nov- 
gorod. I worked five years to 
collect money to buy a lens to 
construct a telescope; and I 
have succeeded. I have it now 
on my roof.” 

In the simple log house, where in one room 
the shoemaker lived with his wife and four chil- 
dren, there was another room set apart for his 


books and the shoemaking implements. In one © 


corner of the house some steps led to a rudely 
fashioned tower, and here was a primitive 
telescope. 
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THE CONTRADICTORY CAMEL 
S far back as history records, camels have 
been domestic animals, says a writer in 
Asia; and he adds that there are now no 
wild camels. These ungainly burden-carriers hold 
an innate grudge against all who restrain them; 
they are ever ready to use their long legs to kick 
their keepers or the dogs that guard them. But 
in the presence of enemies—wolves and other 
beasts of prey—the camel is a coward, forgets 
the very use of his strong legs, and proves his 
erratic temper by screaming and spitting in terror. 


No camel wants to be loved, and no one familiar ; 


with camels ever entertains the least affection 
for them. 

The poison of all other beasts is the camel’s 
food. He pines and wastes in fat meadows, but 
grows fat, powerful and savagely independent 
among alkali-crusted sands. 

Sudden and unreasoning panic is the greatest 
failing of a camel. The stupidest and laziest 
camel will show all the coyness of a thorough- 
bred colt in the presence of a white stone, a heap 
of bones, or some sprightly little animal that 
darts about his feet. 

The slightest cold carries him off, and when 
one camel in a caravan dies the others die. If a 
camel sinks in the mud, he strains his long legs 
and is never good again as a carrier. On ice he is 
helpless. Mongols, traveling in winter, carry bags 
of sand, which they scatter upon every little 
patch of ice they approach. 
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AUGUST 17 


A Red-Letter Day 


for Booklovers 
Everywhere 


T is good news we have to tell in this 
announcement—Gene Stratton-Porter 
has written a new story. The millions 

of readers of Mrs. Porter's former books, 
Freckles, Laddie, The Harvester, A Girl 
‘ of the Limberlost, etc., will know, with- 
out further explanation, the keen enjoy- 
ment in store for them. To these, and 
to readers who will start with this her 
newest story, we need only say that the 
past two years have but added to the 
native charm of Mrs. Porter's pen. Her 
latest novel is as stimulating i in its appeal 
as any of her former books, yet far sur- 
passes them in genuine inspiration. 











Gene Stratton-Porter 


Author of Freckles, Laddie, etc. 


Rees aa 





A Daughter of the Land is the story of 
a girl who “seized the wings of oppor- 
tunity.” Born with a keen desire for the 
fullness of life, and a wonderful love for nature, 
she is expected, as the youngest of a large family of 
grown children, to perform the drudgery that her brothers and 
sisters have escaped. As she forces the unwilling hand of fate 
her masterful passion for the ownership of land brings her face to face 
with the greatest force she has to conquer—herself. 








Kate Bates, a true “Daughter of the Land,” is as As her battle goes on, through a legion of difficulties 
American as the Goddess of Liberty. She fought for her free- she wins out at last to a realization of the higher things 
dom against long odds, renouncing the easy path of luxury necessary to lasting happiness, and finds not alone 
that leads to loss of self-respect. She learned her great les- success in material things, but the perfect love of a strong 
son as America is now learning it—that only through sacri- man. Like all Mrs. Porter's stories. this is an inspiring 
fice and sorrow is character builded and happiness attained. _tale of a life well worth while. 


The whole Book is in tune with the earnest mood of the times. It 
is essentially patriotic in spirit, and emphasizes the tremendous 
importance to the nation of the lives of those that till the soil. 
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We Will Give You | Sond us on or before Aug 91 one new eas seein oe 
a “First-Edition” 
_ — 


i 


and we will present you with a “first-edition” copy of Gene 
| Stratton-Porter’s latest and best story, A Daughter of the Land, 
| cloth bound, with frontispiece in colors, and decorated lining pages. 
This is the ‘regular copyrighted edition published at $1.40 net. 
HH 
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Our Offer is made only to our present subscribers to pay them for getting a new subscription. 


New subscriptions already sent us cannot count. Remember the Book will not be published until 
August 17, and all orders will be filled in their turn. = 


| 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office. Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your poe is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
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PAIN AS A FRIEND 


AIN is a message sent to the brain to 
report that some part of the body is in 
trouble, and to ask for relief. It is, there- 
fore, not an unmixed evil, but a bane or 
a blessing, according to the view that 
we take of it. Many persons, especially 

those whose nervous organizations are acutely 

sensitive, dread pain, both for themselves and for 
others, to such a degree that their first instinct is 
to do something—anything—if only the distress 
can be checked. They refuse to listen to the mes- 
sage, and think only of hushing it. If we adopt the 

view that pain is a faithful servant bringing us a 

message, we alter our whole attitude toward it. 

We learn to listen patiently and to organize relief 

wisely. But we must remember that there is pain 

that can and must be borne, and pain that cannot 
and should not be borne. 

In certain kinds of accident, such as extensive 
burns or lacerations, the physician always gives 
the speediest temporary relief that is in his power 
and then removes the sufferer to a place where he 
can give him proper care. Ip such cases the call 
for the morphine needle, or for some other ano- 
dyne, is a perfectly legitimate one. But there are 
certain kinds of intense pain that ought not to be 
immediately masked with an anodyne, because it 
is very necessary that the physician should be able 
to incorporate their messages in his diagnosis. 
Sometimes, as, for example, when there is urgent 
need of an operation, quieting the patient with 
morphine might mean that when the effect of the 
drug had worn off and the pain began to call atten- 
tion again to the diseased condition it would be 
too late to save the patient. 

Many of the pains we suffer are coward pains. 
We know very well that a little courage would give 
us relief, but we are so much afraid of the dentist’s 
chair or of the surgeon’s lance or probe that we 
temporize from day to day and so endure a great 
deal of unnecessary suffering. 

Pain is a good servant and a bad master. We 
should learn to heed its message and then dismiss 
it as quickly as possible. When it is of the chronic 
type and cannot be dismissed, we should always 
consult a trained physician. He will do his best to 
render it bearable and he will save us from add- 
ing the blunders and penalties of self-dosing to our 
troubles. 
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LETTING GO 


S Irma, senior, stared at Mildred, soph- 
omore, a look of consternation came 
into her eyes. 

“You haven’t flunked in math!” she 
cried, and when Mildred shook her 
head she said rather sharply, ‘‘Then 

don’t look as if you had! What is the matter? 

Anybody sick at home? Family lost its money? 

You lost your allowance or your pet golf shoes or 

your voice? Well, then, what is the matter? Out 

with it!” 

“It—it’s Beatrice,” the little sophomore con- 
fessed in alow voice. She was sorry she had come, 
but now that she was here she had to “mind” Irma. 
She always did. Underneath, she liked Irma’s 
high-handed methods. To subject oneself to them 
was like plunging into icy water—a shock, a mo- 
ment of torture, and then a glow of pride in one’s 
heroism. 

But Irma did not look as if she saw anything 
heroic anywhere in sight; her dark brows were 
drawn together in perplexity. 

“Beatrice? What’s the matter with Beatrice?” 
she demanded. 

“She—she’s changing so. She isn’t a bit the way 
she used to be.” 

‘She’s busier, if that’s what you mean. Who 
wouldn’t be, with the class secretaryship and the 
glee club and the editorship of the Blue, to say 
nothing of doing first-class work in all of her stud- 
ies? I thought you were delighted when she finally 
agreed to go on the glee club, because that would 
be one more thing you could do together.” 

“I—I was—I am,” Mildred faltered. ‘I love it, 
only—well, she always used to slip in for a bit of a 
talk Monday, and now it’s three Mondays since 
she’s been near, and —” 

“But, you baby, you have.the glee Monday 
nights!” 

“TI know we do, but I’d have time after, and I 
don’t see why she can’t.” 

“You must remember there’s a slight difference 
in the quality of the studying you’re doing,” Irma 
declared grimly. Then it came—the ice water. 
‘Mildred Jenney, you make me tired! You don’t 
seem to understand living any better than a three- 
year-old! If you keep on like this, you’ll wear out 
your husband by wanting him to live in a perpet- 
ual honeymoon, and your children by wanting to 
keep them babies forever, and your friends by 
getting hurt if they ever forget a thing they’ve 
once done for or with you. Why on earth don’t you 
use your common sense? You don’t expect to wear 
the clothes you wore when you were ten years old 
at twenty, do you? Don’t you see that you can’t, 
anywhere in life, have old and new both? Then 
for goodness’ sake brace up and let old things go 
when a bigger new one comes along! Now, I 
































expect you’ll cry all night over this, but I can’t 
help it. Some one had to tell you.” 

The next second she was gone, and Mildred was 
staring at the empty doorway. 
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| A QUAKER BRIDE’S SCRUPLE 


| ANITY and frivolity are faults of youthful 
\ character for which the gentle Friends have 
| less toleration than some sterner sects. Laces, 
| embroideries, varicolored fabrics, dainty orna- 
ments and accessories can never belong to the 
trousseau of a Quaker bride; nevertheless, as 
Philadelphia merchants have known for two full 
centuries, there is no more exacting shopper than 
a pretty Quakeress preparing for matrimony. 
Some anecdotes of Quaker courtships related 
by The Companion have evoked another of a fair 
Quakeress of colonial days. She lived in Pennsyl- 
vania, in a village of which, in her demure way, 
she was the unquestioned belle. After some hesi- 
tation between her two most prominent suitors, 
Roger and Elias, she accepted Elias; and the 
marriage day was set. Her father had promised 
to take her behind him on a pillion to Philadel- 
phia to do her shopping ; but his horse fell lame, and 
he could not do so. The duty thereupon devolved 
upon Elias, who ought to have been delighted, 
but who was not. He did not wish to spare two 
days from his farm work ; he did not wish his horse 
to carry double; he was afraid—although they 
would spend the night with her cousins in the city 
—lest he might be put to some expense there. He 
put off the evil day, hoping her father’s horse 


borrow a neighbor’s. When at last Ruth brought 
the matter up in a way that could not be avoided, 
he assumed a rebuking countenance. Tradition 
reports the ensuing dialogue: 

“Is thee sure, Ruth, thee is not making too much 
of the matter? Is not thy heart set unbecomingly 
upon the attire of the body rather than upon the 
things of the spirit? I would wed thee no less 
willingly if thy gown were faded and thy kerchief 
patched, thee knows.” 

“If need were, and I could attain no other, I 
trust so, Elias,” she replied firmly. “But I have 
money, thee has a good horse, and there are shops 
in Philadelphia to which thee has given thy word 
thee will carry me.” 

“I gave my word, and I will keep it, if I must,” 
assented Elias, unhappily, “but since thee sees 
me distressed at thy insistence, does thee not 
think it were a more wifely act for thee to release 
me from it?” 

“If I were indeed thy wife, Elias, yes. Neverthe- 
less, although I am not yet thy wife, I will do so, 
if thee is certain no bond remains from such a 
promise and such a release. For I still wish to go 
to Philadelphia, and I think thee should take me; 
I do but release thee in submission to thy wish. If 
thee were likely to suffer in thy conscience after- 
wards, I could not but feel a scruple.” 

“Thee does right to release me at my request; 
that is enough, and thee need feel no scruple, 
Ruth,” declared the unwary Elias with relief. 

“Then, truly, I release thee fully, Elias,” said 
Ruth, sweetly, “and I request thee in return to 
release me from my promise to marry thee, that I 
may marry Roger. It has been borne in upon me 
for some time that he is the man I should have 
chosen ; but, until thee removed it, I had ascruple.” 

She married Roger, who gladly took her to Phil- 
adelphia first to do her shopping. 
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WATCHING THE HANDS GO ROUND 


RANCE has many black fighting men from 
F Senegal in the field; nor are they the only 

troops recruited from savage or semisavage 
races that are engaged in the great conflict. A 
young British officer found himself one night, by a 
mischance to his motor cycle, stranded by the 
wayside, far from the destination he must reach 
at dawn, and with only a little group of negro 
stragglers anywhere in sight. He was very tired, 
having had no sleep for many hours. One of the 
Africans talked the pidgin English of a coast 
town, and this man informed him that some motor 
lorries would be coming along soon, upon which it 
would be possible to get a lift. 

“Soon,” in the mouth of an African, is an elastic 
term; but the captain thought he could afford to 
wait an hour before setting forward on foot in 
search of, some other means of transportation. 
Meanwhile, he wanted a nap,—wanted it desper- 
ately,—but he could not trust himself to wake at 
the end of the hour. The African could not tell 
time, but the captain determined to depend upon 
him, nevertheless. Showing him the dial of his 
wrist watch, he explained that he wished to be 
waked when the long hand reached there, and the 
short hand, there. Then he lay down, with arm 
extended, and the negro crouched beside him, 
with his eyes on the dial. 

Exactly at the right moment the sleeper was 
called; and as he opened his eyes they fell upon 
the African, in precisely the same position, with 
something strained in his aspect that suggested 
inquiries. It appeared that he had not dared look 
away during the entire hour. 

‘*For sure him clock trabbel slow, massa,” he ex- 
plained. “‘But s’pose him stop go walkee, walkee? 
8’pose him go jump, jump?” 

Upon a river steamer in Africa Miss Mary 
Kingsley, the English explorer, once heard other 
passengers giving directions to the native stew- 
ard in the adjoining main saloon: 

“You savvy six o’clock? When them long arm 
catch them place, and them short arm catch them 
place, you call me in the morning time.” 

An interval of silence, and then another voice: 

“You savvy five o’clock? When them long 
arm—”’ And so it went on, until each passenger had 
pointed out on the clock face the proper relation of 
the two hands to each other at the moment he de- 
sired to be called. The ignorant native steward, 
who could not tell time and could not learn to, was 
yet sufficiently observant to place and remember 
the calls correctly; he never got them mixed. 
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ONE WAY TO GET BUSINESS 


HE Argonaut publishes the following ex- 
ample of juvenile strategy: 

“Do you want the leaves raked off your 
grass?” asked the incipient captain of industry, 
aged ten, as he stood at the door of a house. 

“Why, we haven’t any,” replied the woman. 
“We haven’t a single shade tree in front.’ 

“Oh, but you’ve got four big baskets of leaves 
out here,’ protested the boy. ‘“‘Me and ’nother boy 
dumped ’em here early this morning, and Ill 
carry ’em away for a nickel.” 








would recover, or that it would occur to him to | 

















For lively out-o’-door appetites 


T the close of a long summer Sunday—supper on 
the lawn—and a Swift’s Premium Ham, baked to 


a tempting brownness ! 


The first whiff of its steaming fragrance makes every- 
body “‘hungry as a bear.” How appetizingly the tender, 
pink slices curl from the knife! How satisfying to out- 


o’-door appetites is the mellow flavor! 


This flavor is due to the long, slow Premium cure—to the 
hanging in the warm, sweet smoke of smoldering wood 
fires until each Premium Ham has become wonderfully 


savory and delicate through and through. 


Whenever you buy, look for the Swift’s Premium brand 
which distinguishes this finer ham. Ask your dealer to 


show you the label. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Swift’s Premium Ham 








"THE New Companion is 
known as the “Quality” ma- 
chine. This standard has been 
steadily maintained by us for over a third 
of a century, and it has placed the New 
Companion among the leading sewing 
machines of the world. In construction, 
durability, equipment and operation no better 
sewing machine can be obtained at any price. 


"THREE Months’ Trial. Our plan makes 

it possible for you to test this high-grade 
machine in your home for three months before 
deciding whether you will keep it. If not satisfac- 
tory at the end of that period, we will take it 
back at our expense and refund your money. 


Low “Factory-to-Home” Prices 


Free Delivery—Attractive Terms 





QUALITY FIRST 


You May Prove it to Your Satisfaction 
By a 3-Months’ Trial Before Deciding 





WE offer a choice of seven different styles, including 

foot treadle, electric and rotary models, guarantee 
for twenty-five years, pay all freight charges to your 
nearest freight station, and sell at a very low price. 
Shipments made from convenient points in Eastern, 
Central and Western Sections. 


A Postal-Card Application will bring our free desc: 


riptive Booklet, 
Trial Offer and Attractive Terms by return mail. 


rite to-day. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers 


: The New Portable Electric 881 Commonwealth Avenue 


Boston, Massachusetts 

















































Delco Ltg. ° 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Ilinois 




















Boys and ins (<. 











Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
i modern scientific invention, 
ept. Hi the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. i 
springs or pads. 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. i 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
Catalog and measure blanks 
free. Send name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 470J State St., Marshall, Mich. 


U.S. 
mail 





MR. C. E. BROOKS 


No lies. Durable, 
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ALADDIN DYE SOAP isa pure vegetable oil 
soap; it dyes and cleanses at the same time; it 
requires no boiling, simply wash the goods as 
you would with a high grade laundry soap. 

It comes in 14 colors, all FAST; will not injure the 
most delicate fabrics or soil the han 

ALADDIN DYE SOAP is the sees wonderful 
article discovered in years. It dyes and cleanses 
expensive silk goods, ladies’ lin erie, hosiery, chil- 
dren and misses’ clothes, household goods such as 
lace curtains, etc., giving wonderful results. After 
once dyeing, ‘always use Aladdin Dye Soap for your 
second washing, as it cleanses and recolors your 
garments at the same time. Aladdin Dye Soap is 
indispensable in the home. Soiled or discarded 
garments can be made new with ALADDIN 

Any reliable store—your grocer, druggist or 
dry-goods store—has it orcan get it for you from 


A. E. CLEVELAND CO., 29 India St., Boston, Mass. 


Distributors for New England 














The most delicious dressing. 
Made with butter instead of oil 
it pleases everyone. 

If you like oil add your favor- 
ite brand of true olive oil and 
you get better results than with 
oil dressings. 


ania and Wholesome 


Ask for SLADE'S 


D. & L. SLADE Co., 


Boston. 











Established 
1858 


of Sees 
< # BLUE 


For the Laundry 
The Poaghs’ 's Choice for Sixty Years 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 


Best and Goes 
Farthest 


Makes white clothes whiter 
and colored fabrics brighter. 








SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
88 Broad Street, Boston 


Sold in Sprinkling Top Bottles 


Sung with immense success by the famous 
LOTUS MALE QUARTETTE of Boston, 


“WHEN UNCLE SAM GETS READY” 
The Great Patriotic Sung “Hit.” Price 10c 
Music Stores,or LANE, Gloucester, Mass. 
i. 
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Water Supply 


FOR 


Country Homes 


LUNT MOSS CO. .- - BOSTON 











Worcester Domestic 
Science School 


One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses. 
Red Cross Work. Trains for teachers of cookery, 
sewing, matrons, dietitians. The first school devoted 
solely to Normal Domestic Science training. Graduates 
occupy exceptional positions. Opens Sept. 24, 1918. 


Address MRS. F. A. WETHERED 
158 Institute Road Worcester, Mass. 








New England and Other Matters 


whale meat, and has survived it. Those 
who partook of whale steak for the first 














WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


18 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


time may not have been highly enthusiastic 
over it; nevertheless, some of them said that it 
| | reminded them of moose meat or venison. Cer- 
| tainly there is little about it that resembles 

fish, but of course the whale is not a fish, 

although it seems natural enough to place it 

in that class. The whale meat that Boston ate 

came all the "s across the continent from 

-acifie waters. The United States Bureau of 

| Fisheries says that almost a thousand whales 

were killed last year near the Pacific Coast and 
| that the meat that might have been obtained 
from them would have been equivalent to the 
beef from twenty-five thousand ¢éattle. Whale 
meat has been on the market in Pacific Coast 
cities for some time, and it is probable that we 
shall become more familiar with it in the East. 


S 
Wer is Maine the best state to live in? 


- 


Of course there may be persons in 
other states who would consider this a 


| controversial — and would have argu- 
a 


ments to present in favor of their own states; 
but that is another matter. Many Maine people, 
if not all of them,:and many former Maine 
people or descendants of Maine people in other 
States, believe that there is no other place in 
the world that has so many charms as Maine. 
Such persons, wherever they are, will be inter- 
ested in the prizes that the Maine State Board 
of Trade offers. Through the liberality of a 
public-spirited Maine business man the Board 
of Trade offers fifty dollars for the best forty 
reasons why Maine is the best state to live in, 
and twenty -five dollars for the best single 
reason. There will be twenty-five prizes of one 
dollar each for the twenty-five other contestants 
who submit the next best reasons. The con- 
test, which will close December 1, is not lim- 
ited to residents of Maine. Those who desire 
further information should write to Mr. Edward 
M. Blanding, Secretary, Maine State Board of 
Trade, Bangor, Maine. 
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CHOOL authorities are much concerned— 
although for that matter it is of vital inter- 
est to everyone—lest the young people of 

the country suffer serious educational and phys- 
ical loss on account of the war-time work into 
which so many of them have been drawn. Mr. 
Payson Smith, the Massachusetts State Com- 
missioner of Education, says that nearly 50,000 
boys and girls between fourteen and sixteen 
years of age left school during the past school 
year to go to work. In normal y ears the number 
that has left has been about 25,000. Even the 
smaller number was a serious matter; when it 
is doubled it calls for the attention of others 
besides educators. Under the Boston laws, 
children between fourteen and sixteen years of 
age are required to carry on their studies in 
continuation schools, but Boston is the only 
Massachusetts city that supports such schools. 
In the last two years the enrollment in them 
has increased from 2700 to 6000. Of course there 
is also the problem of the many thousands of 
boys who were excused from school early in 
the spring to engage in farm work—more than 
28,000 of them in Massachusetts alone last year. 
The enrollment in the high schools of Massa- 
chusetts last year was 76,788, which is more 
than 3000 less than the enrollment of the year 
before. In a lesser degree the other states of 
New England are facing the same problem. 
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HE number of acres that the New Eng- 

land farmers planted to potatoes this year 

is 46,000 less than the number that they 
planted a year ago—hardly a satisfactory show- 
ing, in view of the need of food everywhere. 
Statistics gathered by the Department of Agri- 
culture show how the New England States 
stand this year in regard to the acreage in 
cine and how they stood last year: 


1918 1917 

Sates ° 112,000 150,000 
New Hampshire 20,000 21,000 
Vermont et” 26,000 30,000 
Massachusetts. . 36,000 38,000 
Rhode Island 5,000 5,000 
Connecticut — 28,000 29,000 





227,000 273,000 


The decrease, most of which is in Maine, 
one of the chief potato states in the country, is 
the result of the low prices that the growers 
received for their 1917 crop, as compared with 
the abnormally high prices that the 4 got the 
year before. There was also great difficulty in 
getting fertilizer, and farm labor was scarce 
and high-priced. Still, the labor conditions did 
not prevent New England farmers from making 
large increases in the land that they planted to 
corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye and buckwheat. 
The wheat acreage is 44,000 acres—twice as 
much as it was last year. More than half of 
that is in Maine. There are 356,000 acres of 
oats—an increase of almost twenty r cent— 
and much more than half of the land sowed to 
oats is in Maine. There are 292,000 acres of 
corn, as ry oe with 269,000 acres last year. 
Connecticut more than a third of the land 
| planted to corn in New England. All the crops 
|in northern New England suffered from the 
June cold spell, and need-a hot August to 
| force them to the full measure of maturity. 





A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
40 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 B 








Gymnasium. Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals, 


COLBY ACADEMY 


New London, N. H. In the New Hampshire Hills. Co-educational. 
College certificate. General courses. Agriculture. Domestic Arts. 

usic. Modern buildings. Scientific equipment unsurpassed. 
Gymnasium. Athletic field. Military drill. Endowment. Founded 
1837. JUSTIN O. WELLMAN, A.B., Headmaster. 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 
4-year course. .B. degree. Also 2-year diploma course 
without degree. Facult y_ of men and women. 20 buildings, 
100 acres. Endowment. Catalog. Rev. Samuel V. Cole, D.D.. 
L.L. D., President, Norton (30 miles from Boston), Mass. 











McLean Hospital Training School 


For Nurses. 3-year course for women. An all-round train- 
ing as wellas ——. in mental and nervous diseases. 
2-year course for men. Pay while training; large salaries 


for graduates. address Supt., Box 12, Waverley, Mass. 

10,000 trained. 89 per ct. hold- 

School of ing ee positions. Summer 

ourses rite about special op- 

Expression > portunities for Public Speaking, 

Dr. Curry’s books (used everywhere) and ‘‘Expression.”’ 
Year opens October 3rd. Come to Headquarters. 


DR. S. S. CURRY, 307 Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 








Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard University 
Modern buildi and t gree of D. M. D. 
Certificates from Songuiead preparatory nooks accepted. 
Fall term opens September, 1918. ig. 
EUGENE H. SMITH, D. M. D., Dean, Boston, Mass. 
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Bordentown Military Institute 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how 
tostudy. Military training. yg Soar 34th year. 
For catalogue, address -D. LANDON, Drawer C-15, 
Bordentown, N. J. ‘Principal and Commandant. 





B imnates has had its first experience with | 
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Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and 
atmosphere so necessary to a musical 
education. Its complete organization, and 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional facil- 
ities for students. 
Dormitories for women students. 
plete Curricul 

Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 
Owing to the Practical Training 

In our Normal Department, graduates are 

much in demand as teachers. 
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VOUT 


cone v.cuimee OF MUSIC 
° Director 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 
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Year Opens 
September 19, 1918 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 
opportunities of ensemble practice and 
appearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations are invaluable advantages to 
the music student. 

A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte. voice. 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal 
and public appearance with orchestral ac- 
companiment. 

Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 
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SPEED UP 


is the call to every patriotic person, but it ay special training to 
speed up and yet do the work well. For 53 years t, 


BRYANT & STRATTON ~ 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
BOSTON 


has prepared its graduates to meet the exacting requirements of business, 
and its success along this line is unquestioned. 

Competent and experienced Instructors give individual instruction in 
Courses in Accounting, Bookkeeping, Salesmanship and Advertising, 
Stenography, Stenotypy, Secretarial Duties, Commercial Teaching. 
SPECIAL WAR COURSES 
prepare for many of the Civil Service Examinations, and for 

advanced rating in Army and Navy. Our Bulletin for 1918, 


to the above, will be sent on 


No canvassers or solicitors employed. 
J. W. Blaisdell, Principal, 334 Boylston St. 


S4th Year begins Sept. 3 
Evening Session begins Sept. 23 











Quincy Mansion School 


FOR GIRLS 
Wollaston, Massachusetts 


In historic Quincy. Beautifully located six 
miles from Boston. Attractive estate. Ample 
grounds for outdoor recreation. Artificial 
lake for boating and skating. Three fine 
buildings. Large library. Gymnasium. Special 
and graduate courses of study. Advantages 
in Art, Music, French, German, Italian and 
Spanish. Prepares for college. Large corps 
of experienced teachers. 
For Year Book address 


Mrs. HORACE M. WILLARD, Principal 

















DUMMER ACADEMY 
SOUTH BYFIELD, MASS. 
156th year. 35 miles from Boston. 370 acres for 


sports and life in the open. Military drill. 
Athletic field, tennis court, hockey pond, salt 
water sports. New building for boys from 9 
to 14. Play and school life carefully planned 
according to the needs of each boy. Infirmary. 
For illustrated catalogue address 


CHARLES S. INGHAM, Ph. D. 











| Tilton Seminary 


| » the foothills of the White Mountains. 
| ngs. 


Seven build- 
0,000 gymnasium and modern dining hall. 
| Separate ‘dormitories for young men and women. 
| Athletic fields. Military drill. Preparation for college 
or business. Music, Art, Elocution. Manual Training. 
Special courses for high school graduates. Home 
Economics, including Sewing, Dressmaking and Do- 
mestic Science. 


CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS 


Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All ad- 
vantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic 
fields. House mother. Faculty and e ae arom be. 
many and — to any school in New , oy 

influence. dowment permits rate of $309 to ga00. 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal 
20 School Street Tilton, N. H. 














Wilbraham Academy 


Fits for Life and for College Work 
Five brick buildings, modern gymnasium. 
Athletic field, campus and farm of 250 acres. 
Enrollment—¢ boys. 

Moderate rates. 


Gaylord W. Douglass, Headmaster, Box 295, Wilbraham, Mass. 














Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


30th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three years. 
The war has created great demand for our graduates. Courses in 
Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Apply to The Secretary 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


Ashburnham, Massachusetts 

Equipment, faculty and living equal to any high- a tg 
school. $400. Six- payment a, A school worth knowin 
Send for booklet. COWELL, AM, Pd.D., Princi, 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Founder 


Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Ptegqneund 
positions. For booklet address, THE SECRETAR 


MONSON Academy for pe 


Established 1804. 15 miles from Springfield. An endowed 
school. Certificate privileges. Completely equipped ath- 
letic field. Modern dormito Gymnasium. Rate $450. 




















Fund for Deze of of proven worth, For catalog address 
ALEXAND: . BLACKBURN, pal, 


a) 








LOOMIS 


Prepares for schools of business and finance, 
agricultural, scientific and academic colleges. 
Practical training for boys intending to enter 
business or farming on graduation. New Foun- 
ders Hall, the last word in equipment and 
modern facilities. 7 fireproof buildings. Gym- 
nasium. Athletic fields. Cinder track. 175-acre 
farm. Manual training shops. $2,500,000 endow- 
ment. $500a year. Address 


N. H. BATCHELDER, A. M., Headmaster 
Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn. 











Moses Brown School 


Upper School—Unique record for college en- 
trance preparation and for success of graduates 
in college. Studio, manual training, athletics, 
gymnasium, swimming pool. 

Lower School—Special home care and train- 
ing of younger boys. Graded classes. Out- 
door sports. Catalog. 


SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph. D., Principal, Providence, R. I. 























Not Sacrifice— 
but Satisfaction 


“The United States of America expects 
every woman to do her duty” . . . in 
helping to save wheat and win the war. 


Gold Coin Brand 


Rye Flour and Corn Meal 


make this duty a delight. 


They will open up a new food country 
for the family exploration. Begin now 
to blend them with your wheat flour or 
to use them separately. If you will, there 
are good things coming to pay you for 


helping win. Then ask your grocer also 
for the New Grade of Daniel Webster 
Wheat Flour. 


Delightful helps in our free book, ‘‘Good Things 


to Eat from the Coarser Cereals.’’ 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


Butter Cost Cut in Two 


HELP WIN THE WAR 


By SAVING BUTTER FATS 





THIs Improved Butter Merger and 
Cream Whip will actually make two 
pounds of milk-charged table butter from 
one pound of butter and one pint (one 
pound) of fresh milk. No special skill 
required. Anyone can follow the simple 
directions furnished with the Merger. 


FIGURE THIS OUT 


2 Ibs. Butter cost 
1 Ib. Butter 
1 pt. Milk 


Subtract and see how much 
you save on your table butter 


It is easy to see that if butter is made to absorb its 
own weight of milk the product will be milk- 
charged butter twice the original weight and bulk. 
This butter becomes hard and firm when put in a 
cool place and is delicious for table use. The 
economy of this method will be at once apparent. 
With the Improved Butter Merger it is'not neces- 
sary to cut up the butter as with other makes. The 
Merger does it all, completing the entire operation of merging in about 
three minutes. The Merger also whips cream in 60 to 90 seconds, and will 
beat six eggs in 60 seconds. Container is of glass, easily cleaned. We have 
thoroughly tested it and guarantee satisfaction. 


How to Get the Merger Free 


Send us one NEW yearly subscription (not your own) for The 
Youth’s Companion and we will present you with this Improved 
Butter Merger and Cream Whip. Value of Merger $1.25. 


SPECIAL. For a limited time we will also pay parcel-post 
charges on Merger to your address (in United States). 


NOTE, This Merger is offered only to present Companion subscribers (not to agents) as payment for 
introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 




















ANNOUNCEMENT. Due to the advancing cost of material and labor we shall soon be compelled to withdraw 
our very favorable Offer of the ‘‘8’? Combination Aluminum Cooking Set. The exact date of withdrawal will 
be announced later. For the present we are prepared to supply this popular Set on the terms given below. 


The “8” Combination Aluminum 





Preserving Kettle 


Steam Cooker Pudding Pan Casserole Double Boiler 











How to Get This Fine Set 


AAT AH PM tl 





Cooking Set 


Eight Useful Utensils in One 








way toward satisfying the desire of every house- 

keeper for a complete aluminum kitchen outfit. 
The Set consists of four pieces, so made that they fit 
together perfectly in various combinations to form eight 
different utensils such as are needed in the kitchen every 
day the year round. Each piece is of solid aluminum, 
which cannot flake or rust off like enamel. The Set is 
one of the most attractive as well as most practical articles 
we have ever offered. The Set will make 


| ERE’S a Set of cooking utensils that will go a long 


6-Qt. PRESERVING KETTLE 

6-Qt. COVERED KETTLE 

COVERED BAKING DISH or CASSEROLE 
244-Qt. DEEP PUDDING PAN 


DOUBLE ROASTER 
COLANDER 

2%-Qt. DOUBLE BOILER 
STEAM COOKER 


The eight combinations made by this Set would cost at least 
$5.00 if purchased separately. We are anticipating a very 
large response to our liberal Offer, and have contracted for a 
large number of Sets so that no one may be disappointed. 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for 


The Youth’s Companion, with 60 cents extra, and we will 


send you one of these ‘8’? Combination Aluminum Cook- 


ing Sets. The Set will be sent by express or parcel post, charges to be paid by receiver. If parcel-post shipment is 
desired, ask your postmaster how much postage you should send us for a three-pound package. 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ss 








